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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The President’s Remarks at the Oklahoma State Fair. 
September 19, 1975 


Governor Boren, Senator Bartlett, Congressman Tom 
Steed, John Jarman, Ted Risenhoover, Ed Gaylord, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

I am highly honored and overjoyed to be here with you, 
and I express, on behalf of Betty and myself, our deep, 
deep gratitude for the wonderful welcome and reception 
we have received. Thank you very, very much. 

As a former college football player, I can’t tell you how 
pleased I am to be here in Oklahoma again—the home 
of the number one team. Michigan is number two, and 
we are going to try and get ahead. [Laughter] 

I like to come to Oklahoma because adventure still lives 
here, and it was so beautifully expressed by your fine Gov- 
ernor, Dave Boren. The pioneering spirit of the founders 
of Oklahoma’s independence and self-reliance exists as 
your mightly plains, cities, and towns. It represents, as 
Will Rogers used to say about Oklahomans, the work of 
the “big, honest majority.” I salute you for your achieve- 
ments and commend you for your visions of an even 
brighter and brighter future. 

Today, the ranchers and farmers of Oklahoma and of 
other parts of the country have become the most produc- 
tive in the world. Last year alone, the United States ex- 
ported nearly $22 billion in various agricultural products. 

Without these exports, our country would have had a 
huge balance of payments deficit, our dollar would have 
been weakened in foreign markets, and we would have 
had to pay higher and higher prices for the items we im- 
port from abroad. 

In short, the American farmer not only raises crops but 
raises the overall standard of living of every American— 
210 million Americans—and I compliment you for it. 


As many of you know, I advocated a policy of full 
agricultural production last year. It is not in the long- 
term interest of the American farmer or consumer to limit 
the production of wheat, feed grains, or any other agri- 
cultural product. Our country has now achieved a record 
wheat crop, and a record corn crop is expected by the end 
of the year. It is a record that every American farmer can 
be proud of, and we are proud of you. 

Far too often the American farmer has been made the 
scapegoat of many of our economic problems. The price 
of beef goes up—blame the farmer. The price of milk goes 
up—blame the farmer. The price of bread goes up— 
blame the farmer. 

Well, I know and you know the farmer is not to blame 
for the inflation we have today. I recently read in a news 
magazine that when it comes to bread, the food product 
that seems to get the most attention, the farmer only re- 
ceives 17 percent of the total retail price of that loaf of 
bread. The middlemen get the rest. The American farmer 
is not the beneficiary of inflation. Along with every other 
American, he is the victim. 

Fortunately, we have some good news today regarding 
inflation, and I would like to share it with you. The latest 
figures released this morning—and I have them here— 
indicate that in August the cost of living rose only two- 
tenths of one percent. This is the smallest monthly in- 
crease in more than 2 years, and, contrary to all the finger- 
pointing at farmers, food prices held steady. The small rise 
was accounted for by other commodities and other 
services. 

Now, I have been around long enough to know that the 
good news of one month does not mean that the battle is 
won. But I do believe it means we are winning the battle 
against inflation if we just keep the pressure on. But let me 
assure you, this victory will not be achieved at the expense 
of the Nation’s farmers, and I pledge you that. 


The American farmer wants, and with very good rea- 
son, to sell all of his production either at home or abroad. 
And I am here today to tell him and to tell you that we are 
working night and day to make certain that farmers will 
be able to sell what they produce in a free market at fair 
prices. 
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We have built regular profitable grain trading relations 
with traditional buyers in Europe, Japan, and elsewhere. 
Therefore, we can generally count in advance on a cer- 
tain level of sales to these long-time foreign customers. 
Farmers can plan for them, and our marketing can accom- 
modate them without disruption. The Soviet Union rep- 
resents a relatively new factor in United States agriculture 
trading. Farmers have not been able to predict Soviet 
Government purchases, and our market has been dis- 
rupted when Soviet purchases are unusually large on the 
one hand or unusually small on the other. 

I am now giving priority attention to reaching an 
agreement that will enable us to trade with the Soviets 
on a more predictable basis. It would permit us to make, 
for example, additional sales this year and guarantee sales 
in the years to come. 

So there will be no misunderstanding about what is 
happening in these grain negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, let’s look at our last five crop seasons. Soviet grain 
purchases from the United States have fluctuated wildly 
in the last 5 years—peaks and valleys. 

In 1971-72, the United States sold 2.8 million metric 
tons of grain to the Soviet Union. In 1972-73, the figure 
soared to 13.8 million metric tons. In 1973-74, it dropped 
to 6.8 million metric tons and then plummeted to 2.2 
million metric tons in 1974 and 1975. 

In this crop year we have already sold 10.2 million 
metric tons, and the Soviets want to buy still more. These 
wide fluctuations, these peaks and valleys, have brought 
about serious repercussions in price and in marketing both 
here at home and around the world. They have caused 
serious international shipping complications. The United 
States wants a solid agreement from the Soviet Union on 
the future grain purchases. The American farmer would 
benefit tremendously from such an agreement. 

It would enable him to plan ahead and produce for 
a much more reliable market. It would strengthen this 
Nation’s reputation as a dependable supplier and increase 
our long-term sales. At the same time, full production 
would assure American consumers of plentiful supplies 
at reasonable prices. 

Also, we must be in a position to deliver the grain that 
we sell. That too determines whether we are dependable 
suppliers. Once grain starts moving from the wheat fields 
of Oklahoma to the Russian docks, or to any other nation, 
it must continue to move or the total sale is jeopardized. 
This would cause unfavorable repercussions on markets 
and jobs here at home. 

The purpose and the result of my discussions with labor 
representatives was to keep the grain moving that had 
already been sold while we negotiated for a long-term 
contractual agreement with the Soviet Union. 

I am glad to report that encouraging progress is being 
made on an agreement which will enable us to make 
additional sales this year and substantial sales on a regu- 
lar basis over the next 5 years. 


Neither our Government, nor the Soviet Union, its 
Government, would set the price. The Soviets would pay 
the full amount, the full market price throughout the 
life of this agreement. 

I am optimistic that the United States and the Soviet 
Union will reach this agreement—which will benefit 
American farmers and the American consumers—an 
agreement that will benefit both our countries so that the 
temporary halt in grain sales can be lifted. 

There is still another very urgent challenge facing the 
United States and the people of this great State—to make 
certain that we produce enough energy for our growing 
needs and produce it here at home. 

Many people in the United States apparently do not 
believe there is an energy problem, including too many 
Members of the Congress. I am glad to say it is not the 
Oklahoma delegation. But they know who I am talking 
about. 

I say to you in all seriousness, the United States is 
headed for very deep trouble unless we act while we have 
time. We will soon have time only to react and that will 
be too late. 

We are engulfed in Washington in apathy on the part 
of some, distrust on the part of others, and indecision 
among still others. Let me repeat with emphasis, the en- 
ergy threat is very real. It will not go away. It will grow 
steadily worse until the United States makes some hard, 
tough choices about its energy future. 

Since 1971, the amount of money we have been spend- 
ing overseas for foreign oil has skyrocketed by 700 per- 
cent. Our annual bill for foreign oil was just over $3 bil- 
lion 4 years ago, and today it has ballooned to $25 billion. 

That $25 billion could have provided more than one 
million jobs for unemployed Americans here at home. 
As American dollars pour out of our country, so does our 
economic stability and our national security. 

Eight months ago I proposed to the Congress this Na- 
tion’s first comprehensive national energy program. Let 
me just tell you how many times since then I have tried 
to work out an energy solution with the Congress. 

You won’t believe this—since January | of this year 
and as of a week ago, I held 48 energy or energy-related 
meetings with Members of the Congress. I have met at 
least once with 51 out of the 100 United States Senators 
and at least once with 304 out of the 435 Members of 
the House of Representatives. I listened to their pleas and 
promises, asking for more time to act. I offered com- 
promise, I sought cooperation, all without avail. 

We are no closer now to a positive energy producing 
program from the Congress than we were 8 months ago. 
May I, at this point, reiterate what I indicated a few 
moments ago—and Henry Bellmon, Dewey Bartlett, Tom 
Steed, John Jarman, and Ted Risenhoover and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the other 
Members of our delegation—if I had that kind of full 
support from the delegations of every State, we would 
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have had an energy program on the statute book 6 months 
ago. 

I have met the Congress more than halfway. It is time 
for the Congress to cooperate, for the Congress to act to 
protect the future security and prosperity of the United 
States. 

The problem is perfectly obvious—if we don’t get a pro- 
gram on the statute books this year, you can bet it won’t 
happen in a national election year. All efforts to achieve 
energy independence will be set back even further. 

Don’t believe those who tell you they are fighting to 
hold down your energy costs. We have a growing scarcity 
of domestic energy. Government controls to allocate this 
scarcity can’t work because our energy shortfall is con- 
stantly increasing. 

Those who procrastinate are not fighting to hold down 
your energy costs; they are fighting to put off the critical 
decisions we have to make as a nation. The truth is the 
American consumer can no longer enjoy cheap energy, 
at least not in the lifetime of most of us. 

Prices have increased, and they will continue to increase 
because foreign oil producers from far-away shores who 
sell us 40 percent of our needs have combined to raise 
their prices. They will increase even more as we become 
increasingly dependent on foreign oil. 

That dependence continues to grow every single day as 
our domestic production continues to decline. That is why 
I insist on a new declaration of independence—energy 
independence. I want and I need your help. 

Under the plan that I submitted to the Congress in 
January, we will pay American dollars to American com- 
panies to produce American energy for American jobs and 
American profits and American taxes. That is a pretty 
good program. Don’t you think so? 

The real danger to our economy is not the actions I 
propose but the inaction that stifles more production here 
at home and increases our dependence on oil from abroad. 
That is the great danger—the loss of economic freedom by 
the United States of America, the reckless risk of placing 
our national livelihood and our national security in the 
hands of others. 


That doesn’t represent American independence, self- 
reliance, or the pioneering spirit. It is just plain chicken, 
and I don’t think Americans admire it, want it or will 
stand for it. 

I am counting on you—the “big, honest majority,” as 
Will Rogers called you—and millions of others like you 
across America who will decide our Nation’s fate and who, 
in the final analysis, will be the producers and the protec- 
tors of America’s greatness in the future. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:59 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


The President’s Remarks at a Republican Reception. 
September 19, 1975 


Dewey, Henry, John Jarman, Bill McLean, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

If I should stop right now and walk off this platform 
to speak to a very cute, attractive little girl, I hope you 
will understand. We have been having a little affair going 
down here. [Laughter] 

Let me say, at the outset, how deeply grateful I am for 
the warm welcome and the kind words of Henry Bellmon, 
Dewey Bartlett, and let me add with emphasis how great 
it is to have John Jarman not only vote with us but be 
with us. 

Obviously, both Betty and I are totally delighted to be 
here in Oklahoma, and let me also thank you for the 
very fine welcome you gave to Vice President Rockefeller 
here last week. Nelson tells me that when he went to the 
football game last Saturday, he was met with nothing 
but unremitting kindness, hospitality, and friendship with 
just one exception—the guy who gave him Oregon and 
three points. [Laughter] If we should play Oklahoma, I 
will have to get more than that. [Laughter] 

What a better time to be in Oklahoma than State 
Fair Week and the beginning of the football season. It 
is obviously a great experience of Betty and mine to be 
with you, to meet so many enthusiastic and ardent Repub- 
licans planning and working for next year’s election. 

May I especially thank Bill McLean for his participa- 
tion and those that he has brought here on this occasion. 
Bill, I am very grateful, and I can get those strokes on 
the golf course, I can’t wait to play with you. [Laughter] 
But, thank you very, very much. 

As you have heard me say on many occasions when I 
was here last fall and elsewhere, the Oklahoma Republican 
Party has in Dewey Bartlett and Henry Bellmon two of 
the most outstanding, finest members of the United 
States Senate that I know. I am not going to embellish 
what you know better than I, but it certainly is encourag- 
ing for me, whether it’s on fiscal matters or defense matters 
or anything else that is relevant to the national progress of 
this Nation, I can always count on Dewey and on Henry, 
and I thank you for that help. 

I would be negligent if I didn’t add a word about 
John Jarman. He and I have been friends in the House of 
Representatives for many, many years. His lovely wife, 
Marilyn, and my wife, Betty, have been close and personal 
friends. We are so pleased to see them on our side, and I 
thank John on this occasion for his many votes when he 
was minority leader and now, when I am in the present 
office, for his strong support. John, we darn well better get 
somebody really good to succeed you. 
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Let me say with complete and total emphasis that, as 
I travel around the States, whether it is in Maine, Rhode 
Island, or New York, or the State of Washington or 
Oregon, I find there is a great sense of renewal and antic- 
ipation, State after State, on behalf of the philosophy that 
we espouse and that we believe in, that we are willing 
to work for. 

And the revival of this optimism is based, in my judg- 
ment, on very, very sound political realities. Whether it 
is on the east coast, the west coast, the northern border, 
or the Gulf of Mexico, I find that the American people 
will want economic stability and that stability which is 
the very foundation of our democracy can only come from 
Federal fiscal responsibility. 

As Republicans, we believe in sound management of 
the taxpayer’s money, yours and mine and that which 
was contributed by some 200 million other Americans. 

Today this Nation is seeing the unhappy, the sad 
results of an obsolete, outdated political philosophy which 
holds that if you just spend enough Federal money, you 
can solve every problem in our society. 

The fact of the matter is precisely this: The American 
people know that Federal dollars are their dollars. They 
want some old-fashioned thrift in the way in which their 
money is spent, like they manage their home or their 
business or their church. And one of these days—listen 
very, very carefully—one of these days the big spenders 
in the Congress are going to find this out. 

And I respectfully suggest that it be November 2, 1976. 
The way to reduce Federal overspending and its danger- 
ous offspring, inflation, is to elect a Congress with a little 
commonsense, a little commonsense about dollars and 
cents. And until that happens the only way Republicans, 
outnumbered better than two to one in the Congress, 
can head off massive spending and effect a balance in 
how we spend our money is with the veto. I have used it 
before, 37 times to be exact. And I will use it again and 
again and again. 

And may I say with complete sincerity, that a veto is 
not negative, as Dewey and Henry and John will tell you. 
A veto is a constitutionally given authority in our great 
document upon which our Nation was founded. It was 
constitutionally given to a President in order that he could 
veto something and thereby give the Congress a little more 
time to reconsider bad legislation. [Laughter] I agree. 
[Laughter] 

But the veto is not negative; it’s an affirmative way to 
get better legislation. And that is why we are going to use 
it more and more. 

But in all honesty, there is a better and more certain 
way, a surer way to restore fiscal sanity to the Congress. 
And I say, with emphasis, elect more Republicans. 

If my soundings around the country—and I have trav- 
eled in a good many States and I speak up with pride 
about it—most Americans want what we in the Repub- 


lican Party want. And let me enumerate them, five in 
number: a free enterprise system unfettered by obsolete 
regulations, unfettered by obsolete regulations stifling pri- 
vate initiative rather than stimulating it; number two, 
fiscal restraint and fiscal responsibility in the way their 
tax money is spent, yours and everybody else’s; number 
three, a strong national defense which is the best assurance 
of peace; number four, local control by local people over 
local problems; and last, but not least, more freedom for 
individuals and greater say in their own personal affairs. 

These are the guideposts which have pointed the way 
for this Nation for 200 years and directed the efforts of 
our party for over 100 years. These are the principles 
Republicans believe in and most Americans support. 

As you here in Oklahoma are well aware, on the eve of 
a major political campaign to elect a President, a Con- 
gress, Governors, mayors, and State and local officials all 
across our 50 States, the air will soon be filled with speeches 
of candidates, the rumble of bandwagons, and the ques- 
tions of pollsters, but the pollsters are not the only ones 
who will be asking questions. 

As we prepare for this campaign, I have a couple of 
questions I would like to ask you my own self, and I would 
like your response. 

Do you want your President to accept without a fight 
budget-busting bills from the Congress which could touch 
off a new round of inflation? 

Do you want your President to open the United States 
Treasury to every city that hasn’t or won’t responsibly 
manage its fiscal affairs? 

Do you want your President to roll over and play dead 
while the Congress passes more and more legislation to 
strangle free enterprise and the Federal bureaucracy passes 
out more and more forms to fill out? [Laughter] 

Do you want your President to go along with those who 
would transfer local and State responsibility to the mas- 
sive Federal bureaucracy? 

Do you want your President to accept legislation that 
will continue America’s dependence on unreliable foreign 
oil? Not in Oklahoma, I am sure. [Laughter] 

Do you want your President to accept deep slashes in a 
defense program? I say this with very sincere and deep 
conviction myself. It would make America number two 
in a world where only number one really counts. 

Do you want your President to permit America’s de- 
fense intelligence system to be crippled and leave this 
Nation naked to the mercy of potential enemies? 

I think your answers are obvious, and I think those are 
the answers that the American people, by and large— 
Republicans, Independents, discerning Democrats, the 
Republican Party—are in tune with—your needs, your 
hopes and your aspirations. 

We believe, as you do, in the principles which made 
this Nation great, and believe me, I think I see in this 
great audience a heck of a lot of people that are going to 
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go out and fight hard, give time, efforts, talents, and every- 
thing else, especially enthusiasm, to carry this message to 
the American people. 

If we do, I am optimistic as to the results in the Presi- 
dency, the Congress, the governorships, the State legisla- 
tures, and the local offices on November 2, and America 
will be better off for it. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:05 p.m. at the Lincoln Plaza Inn. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Los Angeles, California 


The President’s Interview With Bob Abernethy, 
Jess Marlow, and Warren Olney of KNBC-TV. 
September 20, 1975 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Good evening and welcome. I am Bob 

Abernethy, KNBC News. To question the President are 

KNBC News reporters Jess Marlow and Warren Olney. 
Mr. President, welcome. 


QUESTIONS 
RONALD REAGAN 


A prominent California Republican said the other day 
that he thinks it would be healthy for the Republican 
Party if Ronald Reagan were to try to get the GOP nom- 
ination for the Presidency. Do you agree with that? 

Tue Present. I don’t see any serious problems in 
that regard. I have always thought that competition in the 
political arena was healthy for the candidates and for 
the party. I certainly feel that former Governor Reagan 
and myself are close enough personal friends that we can 
have any competition without having a divisive impact 
on the party. So, competition being good for candidates 
and the party, I think, under our system, I see no serious 
harm in that regard. 

Q. More and more people are saying they think it is in- 
evitable that Governor Reagan will run. Do you share 
that view? 

THE PresIpENT. I really should not pass judgment on 
what he will or won’t do. So, since that is a judgment on 
his part, I think we ought to wait and see. 

Q. Mr. President, you suggest the competition would 
be healthy. Indeed are we not seeing some of that com- 
petition right now with your concentrated schedule in 
California? 

Tue Preswent. My efforts here, as part of the respon- 
sibility as President that I have to talk to groups in the 
education field, the labor field, and other areas—and I 
also feel it is a part of my responsibility on this trip to help 


the party per se, to help get the party strengthened in the 
responsibility it has for organization as well as fundraising. 
There is nothing in this trip that relates to my candidacy 
as such. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any question in your mind that 
if you went head-to-head in the primary in New Hamp- 
shire, Florida, and other places, that you could beat 
him? 

Tue Presiwent. I don’t like to forecast what I will do 
in the political race. I am confident the policies we have 
for the country, the policies that we are trying to imple- 
ment domestically and foreign policy-wise put us in a 
pretty good position against any competition within and 
without the party. 

Q. In the event Governor Reagan should defeat you in 
New Hampshire and Florida, how serious a blow would 
that be to your efforts to get the nomination? 

THE Present. I don’t speculate about defeat. I look 
at it affirmatively, that we will do well in any of the pri- 
maries, whether New Hampshire, Florida, or otherwise, 
just as I feel the policies we are trying to implement for the 
country will be favorable and, therefore, we don’t analyze 
what will happen if we don’t do well. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SENATE ELECTION 


Q. How do you see the result of the Senatorial race in 
New Hampshire? A lot of people will say it was a rebuke 
to your policies. 

THe PresmentT. I don’t feel it was necessarily. The 
opposition was extremely well-organized up there. They 
got out roughly 30,000 more votes for Durkin than they 
got in 1974 in November. Strangely enough, Louis 
Wyman got about three or four thousand more votes than 
he got in November. So, it was really an organizational 
effort rather than the ideology of the Administration being 
repudiated. 

Q. Both you and Governor Reagan campaigned there, 
though. That is about as heavy an artillery as your party 
could have brought in. 

THE Present. Yes, and I got a very favorable re- 
sponse from the people of New Hampshire, for which I 
am very grateful. I don’t think that response or the result 
really entered into that election as such, and the techni- 
cal adviser to the Democratic Party, Dick Scammon, dis- 
counted any impact on a national level from that particu- 
lar election. 

GOVERNOR REAGAN 


Q. Mr. President, one more Reagan question. Your 
friend, indeed your host for part of this weekend, the 
U.S. Ambassador to Belgium, has said he doesn’t think 
Ronald Reagan is qualified to be President. What do you 
think? Is he qualified? 

Tue Present. I don’t think I ought to pass judgment 
on that. He was a very good Governor for the State of 
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California, and I don’t think I should enter into those 
discussions. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, you expressed confidence that your 
policies would get you past any primary competition, 
indeed in the general election, too, and you particularly 
noted foreign policy. I would like to ask you a couple of 
questions about foreign policy, particularly about the 
recent Middle East agreements. First of all, is there an 
agreement to supply Pershing missiles to Israel? 

THE PRESENT. The documents carefully spell out 
that we will study with Israel their request for Pershing 
missiles. It is carefully phrased, and it goes only to the 
commitment to study the need and necessity for Pershing 
missiles for Israel. 

Q. Senator Howard Baker said here yesterday he be- 
lieves—and he emphasized it is only his belief—that 
Israel has nuclear weapons now. Could you comment on 
that? 

THE PresipDEntT. I do not know categorically whether 
they do or do not. Therefore, I don’t think I should 
speculate. 

Q. Another missile question. The Hawk missile for 
Jordan—did you insist that we be assured that those could 
only be used defensively? 

THE Present. Certainly, the intent is that those 
Hawk missiles should be used for defense purposes. It is 
important for Jordan to have that defensive capability, 
and the intent—and I think the agreement itself—is aimed 
at that direction. 

Q. Did Jordan regard it as an insult that we suggested 
it only be defensive? Is that the only business that was 
made public? 

THE PRESIDENT. It is a very technical dispute, and it 
is my opinion that those differences have been resolved— 
and I think constructively so—for the Middle East as a 
whole. : 

Q. Mr. President, another concern regarding the 
Middle East is those 200 American civilians who may go 
into the Sinai, concern that they may become targets or 
hostages and that may cause us to make a larger move- 
ment of men. Can you promise that if 200 civilians are 
sent to the Sinai now, more Americans will not have to go 
in the future? 

Tue Present. There is certainly no intention that 
that technical contribution be enlarged. I see no reason 
why it should. As a matter of fact, it is fully understood 
by the parties that it will not be enlarged. 

To compare that to the situation in Vietnam is not 
an accurate comparison. In Vietnam, there were two 
parties at war, and the American initial contribution back 
in 1961 was at the request of one party and in opposition 
to the other party. 


In this case, both Israel and Egypt requested our 
contribution. So, it is a totally different situation, and 
there is no intent on our part to enlarge it. There is no 
request by either party to enlarge it. So, I see no possibility 
of that happening. 

Q. Supposing there was some kind of an attack on those 
people by the Palestinian Liberation Organization? What 
would this country’s response be? 

THE PresweENT. Of course, our effort would be to bring 
those American technicians out of the area in case of any 
forecast of trouble arising in the area. They are there, will 
be there in the U.N. buffer zone along with the 7,000 
or 8,000 U.N. forces, and I think they are thoroughly 
protected. 

I think it is an area, in my opinion at least, that it is 
safe for those Americans. I think it is well to point out 
that we have now, I think it is, 15 or 20 Americans there 
with the U.N. forces at the present time. So, this is a very 
technical contribution in a protected area, the U.N. buffer 
zone. So, I don’t think that problem is going to arise. 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


Q. Mr. President, the Congressional Budget Office 
reported this week if the Federal Government would 
increase the deficit by another $25 billion—would put a 
million people back to work who wouldn’t otherwise be 
put back to work, by the end of 1977, with a very tiny 
increase in inflation. If that is true, why don’t you do it? 

Tue Present. An extra $25 billion to a $61 billion 
deficit would have serious ramifications. 

Q. Is that study wrong, that Congressional Budget 
Office study wrong? 

Tue Preswent. I respectfully disagree. I think there 
is a better way of approaching the problem. Of course, 
their recommendations came out prior to the announce- 
ment on Friday that we have made very significant prog- 
ress in the battle against inflation, and I think it is 
important to point out that in the last 8 months the cost 
of living has gone up 4.8 percent on an annual basis 
compared to a figure for the previous comparable period 
of an inflation rate of 8.3 or 8.4, so the Congressional 
Budget recommendation for a $25 billion increase in the 
deficit, taking it up to $85 or $86 billion is the wrong 
approach, predicated on the facts that were revealed by 
the Department of Labor on Friday. 


U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH RATE 


Q. The Governor of California, among others, thinks 
that the growing costs of energy and raw materials, de- 
mands from the poor nations for more of what we have— 
all this means that our days of significant economic growth 
are over. Do you agree? 
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Tue Preswent. I am an optimist, and I respectfully 
disagree with the Governor that we should predicate our 
future on a less well-off society than we have had in the 
past. We will have certain periods of time where we will 
pay more for energy or there will be some energy scarcity, 
but it doesn’t mean that the United States should expect 
a period of dismal progress. 

I think the United States, if we adopt the right policy, 
can expect continued growth in a substantial and con- 
structive way. If we approach it from the pessimistic point 
of view, I think we are adopting the wrong attitude. 

Q. You say if we adopt the right policies. Does that 
suggest that we have not yet adopted it? 

THE PresivenT. Let’s take the energy problem. If the 
Congress doesn’t act for a constructive approach to the 
energy problem, yes, we will have difficulty. We have 
been prodding the Congress, pushing the Congress, co- 
operating with the Congress, and yet they have done 
literally nothing. 

Fortunately, we may be coming out of it on the right 
side, even if the Congress doesn’t do something, but I 
would rather do it on a phased decontrol basis rather 
than an abrupt end of controls. 

Q. Congressman Roybal said yesterday that he did not 
think you had cooperated sufficiently or compromised, 
I think, is the way he put it. 

Tue PreEsIDENT. Let me just cite some figures that I 
did yesterday in Oklahoma. Since January, when I sub- 
mitted a program, an energy program, I have personally 
consulted with 51 out of 100 United States Senators. I 
personally consulted with 305 or 310 of the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

I have recommended two phased decontrol programs. 
They have rejected both of them. I have gone more than 
halfway. And I regret—and I think it is unfortunate— 
that the Congress has not responded. 

I still think that there is a chance they could at least do 
something, but if they don’t do something, then I think 
we also are in a position where we will come out of it in 
good shape. 

THE NATION’S GOALS 


Q. Mr. President, in times past and in times of national 
problems, other Presidents have called on the American 
people to serve the country in various ways. It seems to 
me a lot of people are willing, even eager, to do the same 
thing now, but they aren’t sure exactly how. What would 
you like to ask the American people to do? 

THE PresiweENT. I am not pessimistic at all that the 
American people will not respond. As a matter of fact, 
as I travel around the country I find the American people 
are eager to cooperate. They can do it in a number of 
ways. The first is to impress upon their representatives 


in the Congress, Senators and Congressmen, that we 
have to move ahead, whether it is in energy, or the econ- 
omy, or national security. I note a slight change in the 
attitude of the Congress because I think the American 
people are having an impact. 

Q. Indeed that is what you are trying to do. 

Tue PresivenT. That is exactly what we are trying to 
do, and I note some slight improvements in the attitude 
of the Congress in trying to cooperate with me, and I 
certainly am going to bend over backwards, and I think 
I have in that area. 


INTELLIGENCE-GATHERING ACTIVITIES 


Q. During the past week we have heard that the 
intelligence apparatus in this country deliberately defied 
the press, the people, and the Congress about the size of 
the enemy during the Tet offensive in the Vietnam war. 
What do you think about those remarks that were made, 
and how do you feel as a former Member of Congress 
about having been intentionally defied? 

THE PRESIDENT. If it is a fact, and I think the commit- 
tee ought to get others to testify who might have a different 
view 

Q. Are you making an independent effort to find out 
if it is right? 

THE PRESIDENT. That is one person’s testimony, a 
former employee. To get a balanced appraisal, I honestly 
think the committee ought to call other witnesses. And 
that brings up a basic decision that I have made. Under 
no circumstances will we in the executive branch hold 
back any more that might involve a criminal activity or 
a mistake that was made. As a matter of fact, I have 
ordered the people who have the immediate jurisdiction 
to make any and all information available. I think it is 
important that the record be laid out, with this exception: 
We should not in the process of making this information 
available reveal sources of intelligence information either 
by individuals or by mechanical means. 

Yes, if people made mistakes, the public ought to know 
about it. Yes, if there is any criminal activity involved, 
that ought to be made available and action ought to 
be taken. But I do not think we should just throw open 
our intelligence sources. That is a serious problem. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Q. Mr. President, public confidence is established in 
people and in institutions. We are told public confidence 
was established in you by your firm handling of the 
Mayaguez affair. I think we can suggest in recent days 
public confidence has been reestablished in the FBI by 
the capture of Patty Hearst. What is it going to take to 
reestablish public confidence in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, or are they such a secret agency they can never 
boast about their victories? 
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THE Presment. I think your last comment is one of 
the problems. The committee investigations in the House 
and Senate, if conducted properly, can, I believe, illus- 
trate that mistakes were made, but overall some great 
accomplishments were achieved. 


I have the benefit of the Rockefeller Commission rec- 
ommendations and the Murphy Commission recommen- 
dations, and in a relatively short period of time I will 
make some administrative decisions that will improve the 
working operations of the intelligence community, in- 
cluding the CIA, and I will propose to the Congress some 
legislative recommendations which will likewise, in my 
opinion, improve our intelligence gathering communities. 
But you are never going to have the intelligence com- 
munity where it will have the opportunity to brag about 
its accomplishments because it is so important that we not 
involve sources, and, therefore, they have a tough PR 
problem. 

SCHOOL BUSING 


Q. Mr. President, you have said that State courts in 
their effort to integrate the schools have ignored less drastic 
alternatives than busing. What specifically do you mean— 
which less drastic alternatives? 

THE PrEswENT. The Congress in 1974 approved what 
was labeled the Esch amendment—laid out six or seven 
specific guidelines for the courts to follow. The last of the 
recommendations to achieve what the courts should do 
was busing—court-ordered forced busing to achieve racial 
integration. Those steps—and I was in the Congress part 
of that time and I signed the bill that became law—those 
steps include a magnet school, utilization of the neigh- 
borhood school concept, the improvements of facilities, 
et cetera. I hope that in the future, as some course in the 
past, recent past, will utilize those guidelines rather than 
plunging into court-ordered forced busing as the only 
option for the settlement of the segregation problem in the 
school. 

Q. The whole option to busing tends to get confused 
with racism, and there are a lot of racial epithets and 
whatnot being thrown about on the protest line. Do you 
have anything to say about that? You are opposed to bus- 
ing, but how do you make the distinction? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think opposition to busing 
really has any relationship to racism on the part of most 
people. I think the best illustration, one of the rising 
young columnists in the country, Bill Raspberry, a black, 
has been most forceful and most constructive, I think, in 
opposing the court approach in many cases. 

I have been opposed to busing as a means of achieving 
quality education from its inception. My record in the 
Congress in voting for civil rights legislation is a good 
one. So, I believe that the real issue is quality education. 


It can be achieved better for disadvantaged people, 
minorities, by other means. 

I have sought, through the support of the Esch amend- 
ment, through adequate funding, to help Boston and other 
communities where this problem exists to upgrade their 
school system rather than to have this very controversial 
approach of forced busing. 

Q. Do you think it will be an issue in next year’s 
campaign? 

THE PRESENT. I hope it won’t. 


FORMER PRESIDENT NIXON 


Q. Mr. President, during your visit here, have you made 
any plans to telephone or visit former President Nixon? 
THE PreswenT. I haven’t made any specific plan, no. 

Q. Do you intend to? 

THE PRESENT. I may. 

Q. Do you see any role for him in national life in the 
future? 

THE Preswent. I think that is a judgment he has to 
make, and I really can’t tell you whether he will or he 
won’t, but that is a personal judgment on his part. 

Q. You say you may contact him. What is it that you 
want to say to him? 

Tue Preswent. Well, he is an old friend, and I have 
known him and worked with him in the past. What has 
happened in the past, or recent past, I don’t think should 
destroy a personal friendship. 


PRESIDENTIAL CLEMENCY BOARD 


Q. Mr. President, there has been a minority report from 
your amnesty panel being very critical of Charles Goodell 
saying that he misinterpreted and he violated the spirit of 
the amnesty program in granting amnesty or seeking 
amnesty for felons. Would you comment on that? 

THE Presipent. That was a very controversial area, 
as I am sure you recognize. 

‘Q. Mr. President, our time is almost up. 

THe Preswent. I felt I had to do something, and I 
can understand, with the strong people on that board, 
that there might be controversy. 

Q. Mr. President, gentlemen, I am sorry, our time is 
now up. 

Our warm thanks to the President of the United States 
for joining us here in Los Angeles. “News Conference” 
will be back next Saturday at the same time when our 
guest will be Senator Howard Baker, Republican of Ten- 
nessee. 

I am Bob Abernethy, KNBC News, with Jess Marlow 
and Warren Olney. 

NoTE: The interview began at 8:57 a.m. at the Century Plaza 
Hotel. It was taped for broadcast that evening. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Malibu, California 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of 
Brock House at Pepperdine University. 
September 20, 1975 


Bill, Margaret, and all of you who have so generously 
come with your time and your enthusiasm and your dedi- 
cation to this wonderful day here at Pepperdine, I thank 
you as well as Betty. 

I have known Margaret a good many years. I have 
known her many, many efforts in a broad spectrum. Of 
course, those of us who are Republicans knew that she 
has been a loyal, generous, dedicated Republican and she 
is sort of known by those of us outside of California as 
Mrs. Republican, and we thank you very, very much 
for that, Margaret. 

But as Bill has said and all of you I am sure know, 
her interests are far broader than that in civic and com- 
munity affairs. Her generosity is extremely well known. 
As she indicated, she has a very deep commitment not only 
to Pepperdine as an institution but to the students here 
at Pepperdine. And that covers, again, many, many things 
that she does that are not too well known. She has a little 
special fund that helps deserving and needy and fine 
students. 

I am told that Margaret, on many occasions—to a civic 
function, to a community activity, wherever people come 
in from the outside—she will support it and make sure 
that the younger people participate. The emphasis on 
youth, I think, has helped to keep Margaret just as youth- 
ful and attractive as she is today. 

This beautiful house is a great tribute to her real deep 
interest in Pepperdine and I can’t imagine a nicer couple 
and family than Bill and Gay and their four fine sons 
being the first occupants and establishing a great prece- 
dent asa family. 

And may I just close because I am going to talk a little 
later and I don’t want to preempt here what I might say 
down there. 

But I have, of course, had an opportunity to look into 
what Pepperdine stands for. It stands for excellence in 
education and anything that is related to excellence— 
whether it is in the arts or in athletics, in business, profes- 
sions, I wholeheartedly support—and Pepperdine, in the 
field of education, does represent that high standard. 

And the 8,000-some students who attend here, some at 
this campus and some at the other campuses, are likewise 
getting the benefit of not only excellence but great 
leadership. 

I thank you all very, very much for coming, and it is 
a pleasure to participate, Margaret, in these dedication 
ceremonies. And both Betty and I are delighted to see 


you again, and we thank you for your help to this great 
school. 


Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:07 a.m. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to William S. Banowsky, president of Pepperdine Uni- 
versity, and Margaret Martin Brock, for whom the university 
president’s new residence is named. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Malibu, California 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Firestone Fieldhouse at Pepperdine University. 
September 20, 1975 


Dr. Bill Banowsky, Ambassador and Mrs. Firestone, dis- 
tinguished academic delegates, special guests and ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Today, you conferred upon me the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws and granted me the status of an honor- 
ary alumnus of Pepperdine University. Obviously, these 
honors are very deeply appreciated, and I am equally 
grateful for the especially warm welcome here in south- 
ern California. 

Actually, I have been looking forward to visiting the 
campus here at Malibu. Some of you may know I like 
skiing and swimming, and here in Malibu one of the big 
things is surfing, which combines a little of both—skiing 
when you do it right and swimming when you do it wrong. 
[Laughter] 

But I never realized how popular surfing really is until 
just before the program when I asked President Bill 
Banowsky how many minutes he wanted me to speak, and 
Bill just said, “Mr. President, hang ten.” [Laughter] 

Last May, when my wife Betty returned from her trip 
to this beautiful State, she gave me a very enthusiastic 
report on her visit to Pepperdine’s inner city Los Angeles 
campus. And Pepperdine’s rapid growth from a small 
college in southwest Los Angeles to a multipurpose uni- 
versity has been a success story in the best Hollywood 
tradition. 

I am impressed with your distinguished faculty, with 
your fine academic student body, and with your balanced 
budget of $35 million. [Laughter] Then again, coming 
from Washington, I am impressed with a balanced budget 
of any size. [Laughter] 

Let me also add a very special word of praise for your 
president, Dr. Bill Banowsky. Bill’s great, great capacity 
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for leadership has been a guiding force in Pepperdine’s 
phenomenal progress in the pursuit of excellence. He is 
the man most responsible for this ‘““Malibu miracle” cam- 
pus which represents a testament to his skills and diligence, 
and I congratulate you personally, Bill. 

Today, we gather to dedicate this most impressive struc- 
ture, the Firestone Fieldhouse, made possible by the gen- 
erosity and commitment of two of my very good friends, 
Leonard and Nicki Firestone. I join with all of you in 
saluting these two outstanding Americans, in admiring this 
proud building, their fine gift to Pepperdine University. 

As Dr. Bill Banowsky was reeling off all of the athletic 
accomplishments of Pepperdine’s times on the competitive 
field of athletics, I thought to myself there wasn’t one 
single sport where I could qualify for the first time, even 
50 years ago. [Laughter] 

So, I thank you for the opportunity to participate in 
this ceremony because of my personal interest in com- 
petitive athletics, but also because Firestone Fieldhouse 
stands as a splendid centerpiece for this superb campus. It 
symbolizes the vitality, the exuberance, and the strength 
of Pepperdine students, indeed the students throughout 
this country. 

Pepperdine University is a symbol itself. It is an out- 
standing example of those voluntarily supported institu- 
tions which have contributed so much to America’s great- 
ness and to our country’s progress. Such great universities 
as Paris, Oxford, and Padua—dating back to the Middle 
Ages—have a rich heritage as institutions of independent 
education. America proudly celebrates its 200th birthday 
next year, and we would have to reach back still another 
century to mark the founding of Harvard College, Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, or William and Mary in Virginia, 
or St. John’s College in Maryland. Twelve other great 
American universities were founded before the American 
Revolution, and all share in the distinguished traditions 
of private higher education. 

Independent schools in the United States exemplify the 
commitment of their benefactors to the American free 
enterprise system and, in a sense, to freedom itself. 

You know and I know that it is the vitality and the 
competition of free enterprise that made America great. 
It is the wealth of the free enterprise that has done so 
much to help underdeveloped nations throughout the 
world. And it is free enterprise that in the long run will do 
the most for the underdeveloped nations of the world and 
the disadvantaged people throughout this great world. 

It is the strength of the free enterprise that has given 
the greatest challenge to communism and statism and 
every other dogma which would crush individual freedom. 

The independent colleges and universities have played 
a very major role in America’s history. They represent a 
sound investment in America’s future. Thanks to the 
vision and dedication and commitment of private citizens 
and organizations, there are now more than 1,500 inde- 


pendent colleges and universities in America, with a com- 
bined enrollment of more than two million fortunate 
students. 

Today, as in the past, these institutions serve as a great 
reservoir of national leadership in the arts, in the sciences, 
in law, medicine, religion, and in business, as well as in 
the government. 

Twenty-four Presidents of the United States were 
educated in private colleges and universities in our coun- 
try, as were 287 Members of the Cangress—Senators, 
Representatives—serving in the present Congress today. 

More than 40 percent of the board chairmen and presi- 
dents of the Nation’s 100 largest corporations today were 
educated at independent institutions. The number of out- 
standing writers, musicians, judges, teachers, physicians, 
scientists, ministers, and scholars produced by these in- 
stitutions is almost beyond counting. 

My own background, as Dr. Banowsky indicated, in- 
cluded two experiences in higher education: one at the 
University of Michigan, the other at Yale University Law 
School; one public, the other private. 

I value what I learned from both, and I am all for an 
open marketplace for ideas and learning experiences. Pri- 
vate institutions both complement on the one hand, and 
compete on the other, with public education in America. 
Millions of Americans have enjoyed the diversity of ben- 
efits this dual system has produced. 

I believe that every American who has a desire to learn 
should be given the chance to learn. Today, California’s 
independent 4-year colleges and universities have an out- 
standing record of providing such great opportunities. 

They have enrolled, for example, a higher percentage 
of black students than any public sector of higher edu- 
cation in this State. Further, independent 4-year colleges 
rank very high in the percentage of Mexican-Americans 
enrolled, and they provide more students with more 
scholarships than any public segment of California 
education. 

They have proven this point, which we should em- 
phasize: They have proven by their own example that the 
road to quality higher education need not be a narrow one 
traveled only by a select few. 

As Aristotle said centuries ago, “All who have medi- 
tated on the art of governing mankind have been con- 
vinced that the fate of political communities depends on 
the education of youth.” 

But today one segment of America’s educational 
capacity is in serious trouble. The institutions of private 
education in the United States are being battered and 
buffeted in ways that may ultimately jeopardize their 
survival. 


We should remember and never forget that the term 
private education is misleading because those institutions, 
though privately endowed, serve important public func- 
tions, and at a great savings to the American taxpayer. 
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We should remember that this is something that is too 
often forgotten. California, for example, now counts about 
100 independent colleges and universities within its great 
borders. It is estimated that these institutions carry 30 
percent of the State’s post-secondary education workload. 
Each year they provide, with almost no cost to the tax- 
payer, more than $1 billion in educational research and 
related services in California alone. 

In return, these institutions and their students received 
less than 3 percent of the total State funds spent for higher 
education in California. It is through the support of 
alumni and friends such as Leonard Firestone, Margaret 
Martin Brock, Frank Seaver, and so many others who 
have helped Pepperdine build this magnificent campus, 
that independent education survives and grows in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the United States. And we thank 
them all for it. 


California’s independent schools have amassed $214 
billion in capital assets and in dollars. Each year they 
attract an additional $400 million from private non- 
governmental sources. If these institutions should suddenly 
close, shifting the burden from private donors to public 
taxpayers, the tax load would be heavy indeed. American 
taxpayers and America as a whole would suffer the con- 
sequences, We must not allow this to happen. 


In recent years the Congress has considered a number 
of proposals which would discourage private charitable 
contributions to these institutions, Fortunately, most have 
been rejected thus far. But there is a certain persistence 
in these proposals which must be constantly monitored 
and rebuffed. Today, let me repeat what I have said to 
many educators who have visited me in Washington: I 
approve, support, and encourage the principle of volunteer 
giving to help finance higher education. And I will oppose 
any legislative proposals which discourage such support, 
including those which would limit charitable tax deduc- 
tions, disallow the full value of appreciated assets, or 
exclude the State tax deductions. 

Firestone Fieldhouse and literally thousands of other 
facilities which grace independent college campuses across 
America testify vividly and in concrete ways to the wisdom 
of those existing tax policies. These facilities will be built 
either with private capital or with taxpayers’ money, but 
they must and they will be built, and I will do ali that I 
can on a personal basis to encourage the use of private 
funds for the public good. 

Today, we have all been a part of a proud and ful- 
filling moment in Pepperdine’s history. Students, faculty, 
friends, and community have all joined together in this 
celebration of this achievement. It is a good feeling and 
one that should be experienced as often as possible. 

Bill, is that a good suggestion? [Laughter] 

In some circumstances also it is considered very in to be 
cynical and somewhat disdainful of the basic motivations 


that have inspired and sustained mankind throughout the 
centuries. A love of family, a love of country, a love of 
labor, a love of learning, a love of God—these values are 
not outdated. And from the spirit that I feel is here today, 
I am sure that all of you agree most wholeheartedly. 

I know from my many conversations with Bill Banow- 
sky and others that this is the spirit of Pepperdine Univer- 
sity, its founder, its faculty, and its students. It is a wonder- 
ful, worthy spirit—a spirit to which Daniel Webster gave 
expression when he wrote: “If we work upon marble, it 
will perish. If we work upon brass, time will efface it. If we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust. But if we work 
upon men’s immortal minds, if we imbue them with high 
principles, with the just fear of God and love of their 
fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets something which 
no time can efface, and which will brighten to all eternity.” 

Thank you for letting me share this thought with you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:03 p.m. after receiving an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree from William S. Banowsky, president of 
Pepperdine University. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Veterans Day Observance 


Statement by the President on Signing S. 331 Which 
Redesignates November I1 of Each Year as Veterans 
Day. September 20, 1975 


I have signed into law today S. 331, a bill which will 
return the annual observance of Veterans Day from the 
fourth Monday in October to its original date of Novem- 
ber 11, beginning in 1978. This action supports the ex- 
pressed will of the overwhelming majority of our State 
legislatures, all major veterans service organizations, and 
many individuals. 

Under a law enacted in 1968, the fourth Monday in 
October was designated for the observance of Veterans 
Day. Since that law took effect, it has become apparent 
that the commemoration of this day on November 11 is a 
matter of historic and patriotic significance to a great 
number of our citizens. It is a practice deeply and firmly 
rooted in our customs and traditions. Americans have ap- 
preciated and wish to retain the historic significance of 
November 11 as the day set aside each year by a grateful 
nation to remember and honor those, living and dead, who 
fought to win and preserve our freedom. 

I believe restoration of the observance of Veterans Day 
to November 11 will help preserve in the hearts and lives 
of all Americans the spirit of patriotism, the love of coun- 
try, and the willingness to serve and sacrifice for the com- 
mon good symbolized by this very special day. 
note: As enacted, the bill (S. 331) is Public Law 94-97, approved 


September 18, 1975. 
The statement was released at San Francisco, Calif. 
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Smithsonian Institution 


Statement by the President on Signing S. 907 
Authorizing the Smithsonian To Plan Museum 
Support Facilities. September 20, 1975 


I have signed into law today S. 907, an act authorizing 
the Smithsonian Institution to plan museum support 
facilities. 

The new law, approved by Congress earlier this month 
without dissent, will enable the Smithsonian to undertake 
the development of facilities for the most effective care 
and conservation of the collections it holds in trust for 
the Nation. 

These collections, which include nearly 75 million 
items, among them the Kitty Hawk Flyer, George Catlin’s 
remarkable paintings of North American Indians, and 
three million botanical specimens, record our historic, sci- 
entific, material, and cultural development as a people 
and as a nation. 

The proposed facilities will permit increased public 
access to the rich and diverse heritage represented in the 
collections. They will also allow the Institution’s Mall 
museums to be used to the fullest extent possible for the 
education and enjoyment of the millions of citizens who 
visit them each year. 

On the eve of America’s Bicentennial, I believe it is 
appropriate to make this commitment to this heritage of 
our past to better guide us on the path of our third 
century. 

NOTE: As enacted, the bill (S. 907) is Public Law 94-98, approved 


September 19, 1975. 
The statement was released at San Francisco, Calif. 


National Hunting and 
Fishing Day, 1975 


Proclamation 4395. Dated September 18, 1975. 
Released September 20, 1975 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The great natural resources which belong to America 
meant survival to our forefathers. The abundance of 
fish and wildlife enabled the early settlers to withstand 
the first winters. Later this abundance helped pioneers to 
make their way across the continent. 

Today, our outdoor sportsmen help to assure the sur- 
vival of our natural resources. Hunters and fishermen 
contribute to the preservation and protection of Amer- 
ica’s fish and wildlife through their voluntary conserva- 
tion efforts and by providing millions of dollars for restora- 


tion programs, acquisition and maintenance of habitat 
and supportive research. These funds come through the 
purchase of licenses and excise taxes on sporting equip- 
ment. 

In recognition of the significant contributions by Amer- 
ican hunters and fishermen, to dramatize the continued 
need for gun and boat safety and to promote the conserva- 
tion of our resources, the Congress, by Senate Joint Res- 
olution 34, has requested the President to declare the 
fourth Saturday of September 1975 as National Hunting 
and Fishing Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GerALp R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate Satur- 
day, September 27, 1975, as National Hunting and Fish- 
ing Day. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hundredth. 

GERALD R. Forp 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:53 a.m., 
September 22, 1975] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Stanford University School of Law 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
School of Law at Stanford, California. 
September 21, 1975 


President Lyman, Dean Ehrlich, Waller Taylor, distin- 
guished members of the board of trustees, and faculty, 
students, alumni, and friends of Stanford University: 

I am indeed honored to be here and to thank my good 
friend, Waller Taylor, for his excellent arrangements as 
chairman of the Law School’s board of visitors. I know 
that I am not the first visitor to this beautiful campus who 
happened to be President or past President or a future 
President. 

Former President Benjamin Harrison was one of your 
first professors of law. Future President Herbert Hoover, 
to whom this university owes so very much, was one of 
your very first students. 

One of my first acts as President this year was to sign 
into law a bill authorizing Federal matching funds for the 
expansion of the Hoover Institution in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of this great American and great 
humanitarian. 

I understand that former President William Howard 
Taft and future President John F. Kennedy also enjoyed 
brief associations with The Farm. 

I hope I haven’t overlooked anybody, but if so, I will 
blame the dedicated Stanford men and women who serve 
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in my Cabinet and as my counsellors in the White House. 

The contributions of the Stanford alumni in all 
branches of our Government in Washington are tremen- 
dous. I hope we have many, many more in the future, and 
I say that as a Yalie and a Michigander. 

It is a tremendous pleasure to be here at the Law School 
today, to be a part of this very special dedication. The 
students and faculty of Stanford have always demon- 
strated an outstanding devotion to the concepts of truth, 
justice, and equality under the law. And yesterday you did 
it once again. When it comes to equality, you can’t be any 
more equal than that game with Michigan—19 to 19! 
Well, what better place than a law school to celebrate a 
hung jury. [Laughter] 

Today’s dedication of this impressive new home for the 
Law School is certainly no tie; it is one more victory in 
Stanford’s unbroken record of educational excellence. The 
dream of Senator and Mrs. Stanford that children of 
California should be their children, with the help of many 
who followed their generous example, has broadened to 
the benefit of its young men and young women of all 
America and the world. 


Back in 1968 when plans for this Law School complex 
were completed, there was a serious question in many 
sober minds whether the rule of law in this country was 
breaking down. Assassins gunned down a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination and one of our most eloquent 
civil rights leaders. In one week, riots, arson, and looting 
swept 125 cities in our country, including the Capital of 
our Nation. Violent disorders, demonstrations, and 
defiance engulfed many, many of our communities. 


In the midst of this environment, I was to make the 
275th commencement address at the College of William 
and Mary, which produced such giants of constitutional 
history as Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall. 

As a result, I got an early start on my Bicentennial re- 
reading of our Nation’s beginnings. And I asked myself 
what were the most precious possessions the first settlers 
of American wilderness brought with them across the 
Atlantic? What was nurtured here in the New World to 
be carried across the mountains, across the plains, across 
the deserts, and over the High Sierra to the Golden Gate 
of California? What made us the unique Nation and peo- 
ple that we are today? 


For the most part, the first American immigrants were 
poor, they were outcasts, they were persecuted, they were 
disadvantaged, they were dissenters, and they were rebels 
against the Old World Establishment. They brought little 
beyond what was on their backs and in their heads except 
a few seeds and a few tools and a few books. But what 
they brought was very precious to them. 

They brought, even as they protested its capricious 
abuse, an abiding respect for the rule of law. They built 
orderly systems of self-government even before they 
erected dry houses. Generations later, when our Found- 


ing Fathers met in Philadelphia to declare their independ- 
ence, they formally stated their reasons in terms of both 
moral and legal rights which the distant King and Parlia- 
ment had denied them as colonists. Our American Rev- 
olution was unique in that we rejected our rulers but 
we revered their rules. 

There were more colleges and universities in the Thir- 
teen Colonies before the American Revolution than in 
all of England, Scotland, and Ireland put together. As 
Americans moved westward, they set aside lands for the 
higher training of teachers, engineers, agriculturalists, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, and other professions. They 
encouraged the support of both private and public institu- 
tions of learning in State and Federal tax policies. No 
nation, at any time, has put a higher priority on educa- 
tion for all its citizens. 

Finally, the long march of the Americans halfway 
around the world, from Jamestown and Plymouth Rock 
to the westernmost tip of Alaska and the far Pacific Is- 
lands, carried with it a common commitment to the 
future. The material progress of the United States of 
America has been premised on the half-humanist, half- 
theological idea of the perfectibility of society, the en- 
largement of human freedom, and the innate worth of 
the individual. 

Stanford University, where the winds of freedom still 
circulate through the pleasant quadrangles of old and 
new, was built and still stands on the solid triad of law, 
learning, and liberty. The fears of seven summers ago 
were unfounded. The rule of law in America has survived. 
Our constitutional instincts have proven sound. The com- 
mitment of Americans to law, learning, and liberty con- 
tinues in this very court this afternoon. 

But the contradictions and dilemmas remain in our 
society in abundance. They will always exist in a demo- 
cratic nation where the delicate balances between free- 
dom and order, between private right and public interest, 
between the safety of the state and the security of the 
individual all require constant review and resolution. 

This is the role of government at all levels and the mis- 
sion both of those who make the law and who practice 
and respect it. There is an old saying that those who love 
the law and those who are fond of sausage should never 
examine too closely how either is actually made. [Laugh- 
ter] I certainly don’t intend to pick any quarrel with the 
sausage-makers. But as a former lawmaker and as a law- 
yer, I believe we need to examine much more closely how 
our Nation’s laws are made in order to prevent perfectly 
laudable legislative intentions from having perfectly horri- 
ble consequences. 

Literally hundreds of examples can be cited. Let me 
take one area that affects almost everybody, with which 
you as lawyers will surely have to deal. That is the area 
of the individual’s right of privacy—the right to keep 
one’s individual identity inviolate or, in plain talk, the 
right to do your own thing. 
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I can speak with some authority on this because as Vice 
President one of my chores was Chairman of the Domestic 
Council Committee on the Right of Privacy. I took that 
duty very seriously. Among the very first things we learned 
was that one of the worst offenders is the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. I don’t mean improper or illegal invasion of 
people’s privacy or constitutional rights by Federal agen- 
cies or individual officials, which nobody condones and 
which I will not tolerate as long as I am President of the 
United States. 

Rather, I mean threats to privacy which have resulted 
from laws duly enacted by past Congresses for very laud- 
able purposes having wide public support and appeal. 
Many of these laws, with today’s technology, cumulatively 
threaten to strip the individual of his privacy or her pri- 
vacy and reduce him to a faceless set of digits in a mon- 
strous network of computers. He has not only no control 
over this process but often has absolutely no knowledge 
of its existence. 

For example, in a simpler and earlier era, the govern- 
ment’s principal interest in watching its citizens was to 
see that they obeyed the law, paid their relatively uncom- 
plicated taxes, and, from time to time, came to their coun- 
try’s aid in an emergency. 

But when the government expanded enormously and 
undertook vast social programs that established a direct 
link between the citizen and the bureaucracy, government 
logically became interested not only in monitoring cri- 
minal behavior but also a lot of other things about its 
citizens’ lives, its citizens’ habits. 

To determine the eligibility of millions of individuals 
for receiving government benefits, for welfare or unem- 
ployment or social security or service pensions or other 
special assistance, government has to gather, record, and 
constantly update information. 

Government acquired a legitimate reason to inquire 
also into the private lives of students seeking scholarships, 
professors seeking research grants, businessmen wanting 
government loans or requiring government licenses, pro- 
fessional persons doing business with the government or 
participating in subsidy programs. The list is literally 
endless. 

Over the years, therefore, agencies of the govern- 
ment—State and local as well as Federal—gradually have 
amassed great amounts of information about almost every 
one of us. As technology advanced, it made administra- 
tive sense to combine and codify such information, espe- 
cially when it was voluntarily given in expectation of 
benefits and beyond the special legal safeguards provided 
for Federal census and Internal Revenue data. 

Here we face another dilemma of a democratic society 
in this new technological era where information is not 
only power, as it has always been, but also instantly 
retrievable by anyone trained to push the right button. 


Certainly, we cannot scuttle worthwhile programs 
which provide essential help for the helpless and assist the 
deserving citizen. Yet we must protect every individual 
from excessive and unnecessary intrusions by a big brother 
bureaucracy. 

Many of the recommendations of the Committee on 
Privacy, which I chaired as Vice President, were incor- 
porated in the Privacy Act of 1974, which a cooperative 
Congress passed and I was pleased to sign as President. 
That law goes into effect next Saturday. 


Briefly, the Privacy Act generally prohibits collection 
of information concerning exercise of an individual’s first 
amendment rights. It requires that files on individuals 
be accurate, relevant, timely, and complete. It requires 
the Federal Government to reveal the existence and the 
whereabouts of all data systems containing identifiable 
personal information. It gives everyone the right to read 
his own file and to make corrections or to make amend- 
ments. It commands the Government to use the informa- 
tion only for the purpose for which it was collected. And 
it sets up an independent Privacy Commission with a 
2-year mandate to monitor the operation of the law and 
investigate additional privacy rules. 

It is, to be sure, extremely experimental. But it makes 
a long-overdue start in trying to restore to every indi- 
vidual some of his rights which have been eroded in the 
process of gaining other advantages. 

I have said in Bicentennial speeches around the coun- 
try—and I will continue to say—that the great achieve- 
ment of the first century of American independence was 
to perfect political institutions strong enough to endure 
stress and responsible to the times and to the needs of all 
of our people. 

The second century of our independence, now ending, 
saw the development of the world’s strongest economic 
system in a free climate our political freedom fostered. 
Two hundred years of American independence have 
gained for all of us an unprecedented measure of political 
and economic stability and success. 


But we should ask ourselves, what should be the goal 
of our third century as a nation? I prefer to look at our 
Bicentennial celebration through a telescope, not a rear- 
view mirror. The great challenge of our next 100 years 
is the advancement of individual independence—of spe- 
cific safeguards, that can be made available as to the 
identity of each and every American, from the pressures of 
conformity. 

These pressures close in upon us from many, many 
quarters—massive government, massive management, 
massive labor, massive education, massive communica- 
tion, and massive acquisition of information. 

To meet this challenge, we still need a positive and 
passionate commitment to law, to learning, and to liberty. 
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Without law, there is no liberty. Without liberty, there 
is no learning. Without learning, there is no law. 

Here at Stanford you have all three—law, learning, 
and liberty. Make the most of them. Make them part of 
your lives. Make them your richest legacy as well as your 
most precious inheritance. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:12 p.m. In his opening remarks, 
the President referred to Richard Lyman, president of Stanford 
University, Thomas Ehrlich, dean of the School of Law, and Waller 
Taylor II, chairman of the board of visitors to the School of Law. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Stanford, California 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session with Students From the Stanford University 
School of Law. September 21, 1975 


THe SuPREME Court 


Q. Quite likely you will have an opportunity to select 
someone under the Constitution for the Supreme Court. 
Of course, we have little guidance to go under on what 
type person you would select. We know and assume it 
would be someone highly competent. The only guidance 
we have is that in 1970 you suggested that Justice Douglas 
was advocating rebellion in the United States, as James 
Reston reported today. 

My question is to describe the type criteria you would 
employ in selecting someone for the Supreme Court, but 
hopefully be more specific than just saying someone that 
was a strict constructionist. 

Also, a follow-up question is, all of the things being 
equal, would you perhaps lean toward selecting a woman, 
considering that we haven’t had a women justice on the 
Court? 

THE Present. I think, of course, it is premature to 
make any decision or imply that I was actively seeking 
one, because all nine members of the Court, of course, are 
still serving. And from everything I understand, the inten- 
tion is to continue. 

But my feeling is that first you have to have a person 
who is very qualified in the law, as such. On the other 
hand, I don’t think you can exclude certain classes of indi- 
viduals because they don’t happen to be a practicing 
lawyer. 

We have some very knowledgeable people. in the law 
who might have other current occupations. So, they have 
to have competence, a very high competence in the law, 
but that doesn’t mean they have to be restricted within a 
certain framework in a very limited sense. 

They have to be a person of great integrity. I would 
hope it could be someone in a relatively middle-age group, 


because I think continuity on the Court, in certain mat- 
ters, is important. 

I wouldn’t want to make any commitment as to 
ideology. I don’t think that is necessarily something that 
you can tell precisely, and I wouldn’t want to preempt 
anything in this area by any comment I make at this 
time. 

EguaL RicHts AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, do you think you can match your 
wife’s ardent support of the equal rights amendment? 

THE PresweENT. Well, I voted for it in the House of 
Representatives. I can’t do any more than that. 

Q. Would you do one more thing? Would you take this 
back to Betty Ford? A woman’s place is in the world. 
[Laughter] 

THe Present. She has been doing quite well lately— 
[laughter |—for which I am very proud of her. 


CHILE 


Q. Under Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon, 
the United States attempted to help achieve the violent 
overthrow of the Governments of Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and Chile. We would like to know under what 
circumstances your Administration will participate in the 
violent overthrow of Latin American countries, and I 
would like to know why you have not spoken out against 
heinous abuses of human rights in Chile and sought to 
bring pressure to bear on those who do? 

Tue Preswenrt. I wouldn’t want to indicate that our 
Government is going to interfere with the internal opera- 
tions of any government anyplace in the world. I think it 
is a matter that has to be carefully considered in the con- 
text of how it relates to our own national security. And to 
even imply that this country is going to get involved 
overtly or covertly, I think, is a mistake for the President of 
the United States. 

I made a comment the other day—to show how sen- 
sitive the subject is. I was asked a question about the situa- 
tion in India, and I said it was sad and added a qualifying 
phrase. It created, apparently, some great stir in India. 
So, it is a very sensitive subject, and I just don’t think I 
should discuss it. 

Q. Do you rule out the United States ever again par- 
ticipating in the overthrow of another country? 

Tue Preswent. I would not want to rule it out or 
decide otherwise. It has been done apparently in some 
cases in the past but I don’t think a President should—in 
this very sensitive area—make any commitment one way 
or another. 


CHARTER ON Economic RIGHTS AND DutTIES OF STATES 


Q. Mr. President, I was just wondering what your re- 
action was to the introduction of the economic charter by 
President Echeverria in the United Nations? 
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Tue Presment. As I recall, Senator Chuck Percy, who 
is our representative at the United Nations, led a very 
determined fight against it—and I have great respect for 
Senator Percy—and Senator Percy, I know from personal 
conversations with him, was extremely well prepared in 
meeting the proposal that President Echeverria made, 
or was made on behalf of him at the United Nations. And 
as a result of Senator Percy’s strong feelings and well-doc- 
umented arguments, the United States was one of a limit- 
ed number of nations that voted against it. He was acting 
for the United States. I was President, so I support him. 


Mippte East 


Q. Mr. President, my question relates to a commit- 
ment to Israel to, I guess, discuss the possibility of providing 
them with the Pershing missile. In this morning’s paper, I 
guess, you are quoted as commenting from Los Angeles 
yesterday, I believe, that you don’t presently know wheth- 
er or not the Israelis possess the nuclear warheads that 
could be carried on these missiles. My question is that 
before we would make a commitment to give them these 
missiles, is this something that we would undertake to find 
out? And if it turns out they do presently have these 
warheads, would we still give them the missiles? 

THE PrEesweEnNT. Well, the basic shopping list that was 
submitted by Israel is a very extensive one. They want sub- 
stantial arms aid, including some very sophisticated 
weapons systems, and the Pershing missile and the F—16 
are among those listed. In the case of the Pershing mis- 
sile, the language, the precise language in the agreement 
simply says we will study whether or not Israel has a justi- 
fication for the acquisition of that particular weapons 
system. I am certain that we will, in the process of study- 
ing this, cover the whole range of its deployment, its war- 
heads, and everything else. 

Q. Is there any justification now for giving the Israelis 
a nuclear capability? 

THE PresweNnt. We have no present intention of us 
giving to any Middle East nation any 

Q. Any means to develop? 

Tue Presivent. We have no present intention of giv- 
ing any Middle East nation a nuclear capability, and 
that would include, of course, any expertise for the de- 
velopment. 

VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


Q. Mr. President, in your address you mentioned a very 
brief and violent period of American history not too 
long past now. The news media has recently focused our 
attention again on a very violent extreme political group. 
Why do you suppose it is a society such as ours fosters 
groups committed to violence in a political form? 

THE Present. I am bothered about that. I honestly 
don’t have the answer. I would welcome any observa- 
tions or recommendations from all of you as to why, in 
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a society I think by any other standard I have ever ob- 
served—and I have traveled in a good many countries— 
we should have violence, and in some of those far more 
oppressive societies don’t seem to have any. If you have 
any solution to the problem, I would welcome such 
observations. 

Q. Mr. President, on that subject, perhaps when people 
are less inclined to trust the legal system, they may think 
of looking elsewhere in making their own law, which 
perhaps is where the violence comes from. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


On the subject of giving all the people of this coun- 
try some kind of legal ability to get legal help, it seems 
that there is very little chance now, that people coming 
out of law schools who want to do public interest law, 
want to give legal aid and public defense, can find a way 
to do that. It is very difficult to get a job in the law now 
anyway, but especially in those fields, and I was won- 
dering what your Administration proposes to do to ex- 
pand those kind of 

THE Present. I signed the basic legislation which 
set up the new legislation, and I have appointed, or nom- 
inated—have they been confirmed yet, the nominees— 
the organization that will, I think, give greater opportu- 
nities for young lawyers or other lawyers to participate. 
As a matter of fact, I recommended for the first year’s 
budget about $81 million, which is, as I recollect, a slight 
increase over the existing amount, or the previous 
amount that had been made available for the effort un- 
der the old setup. 

I hesitate to refer to my own experience, but there was 
a great challenge when I got through Yale Law School. 
I had an opportunity to practice in several eastern cities 
but it was a greater challenge to me to go back and open 
up a law office with another young law school student— 
and we didn’t have a client. We worked about 14 hours 
a day, and we actually made our expenses the first year. 
That was one of the great experiences of my lifetime. 
I think that is a great challenge. You ought to try it. 
[Laughter] 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITIES 


Q. My question concerns what has been termed the 
crisis of our large cities, and one of the manifestations of 
this crisis are the recent problems we are having in Boston 
and other cities with busing for quality education. It 
seems to me one of the problems behind quality educa- 
tion in our big cities is that the big cities lack the finances or 
resources to provide that quality education. 

Now, education is only one facet of this crisis. It also 
goes into the other social systems—transportation, com- 
munications, recreation, within the cities. I don’t recall 
hearing any programs recently by this Administration, 
the past Administration, about reversing this—what I 
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would term a spiral downward of our big cities—to cor- 
rect that problem. Because if we don’t correct the prob- 
lem in the near future, killing the cities will thereby lead 
to a worsening of life in the United States, if you want 
to use a broader term. 

But with the exodus of people in cities going out to 
the suburbs, what you have is that the people in the cities 
just get worse, and the financial structure will deteriorate, 
the job structure will deteriorate. So do you have any 
present plans or any future plans to maybe reverse this 
trend? 

THE PResweENT. First, I think I ought to set forth 
a record you may not be familiar with. In 1971 or 1972 
the Congress passed—on the basis of the then Adminis- 
tration’s recommendations—what we call general revenue 
sharing where $5-plus billion a year goes directly to 
cities—two-thirds to cities and local units of government 
and one-third to the States—free without any strings or 
limitations. 

That is a very substantial commitment and about 2 
months ago I recommended its extension, with $150 
million a year added, so that in the first year of the second 
program—the second 5-year program—the annual 
amount will be about $6,250 million a year that just 
goes to those cities, and to those local units of government, 
and to those States free of any limitations. 

So, they did get a real shot in the arm for financial 
resources from the Federal Government to meet some of 
these local problems. Plus the field of transportation— 
last November, December, I signed an $11.5 billion trans- 
portation act. And without getting into the details, I had 
a significant impact in getting the House and Senate to 
reconcile differences and to make that available. And this 
is primarily a mass transit act aimed at major metropoli- 
tan areas. There are other programs that I think have 
sought to help and assist major metropolitan areas, New 
York City included. And just in passing, New York City 
last year in all its Federal programs, all of them, got $4,300 
million from the Federal Government. We have not 
neglected New York City. 


Q. Mr. President, I realize there are the various pro- 
grams that you have just mentioned. But it seems in my 
view that the amount of resources that have been devoted 
to the cities require a much more substantial amount 
than the programs you have just outlined, because the 
cities are large, the problems are massive, and should be 
tackled, and must be tackled in a systematic, organized, 
manner. I gather from what you are saying is that you 
think that the programs that you have outlined—and 
maybe some others you haven’t right now—are sufficient 
to tackle the problem at this current stage? 

Tue PresipEnT. I think so. It has been my general 
feeling that just the massive piling on of more money to 
cities doesn’t necessarily solve the problems. The programs 
have to be well worked out, coordinated, and I think 


there is a fair assumption, a basic assumption I make, that 
the Federal Government ought not to try and determine 
how those cities meet their local problems. We do 
make substantial contributions financially, but the actual 
stimulation of new ideas to meet their problems ought to 
come from those communities. 

With citizen participation in the Housing Act last 
year—where we went from an old housing program of 
about seven or eight categorical grant programs where 
we had urban renewal, model cities, a whole bunch of 
them—what we did was to eliminate the categorical grant 
programs, give them the same money. We had a hold 
harmless provision in that law so they got at least no less 
than they got before. And we said now you get this money, 
you have community hearings—and every city is required 
by law to have community hearings—so that the people 
make recommendations to their local authorities for the 
expenditure of this money. 

Now, in the communities that I am personally familiar 
with, I think the expenditure of that money is far better 
today under that kind of a system than under the old 
categorical grant program, because each city is different, 
each city has problems that are unique to it, and the 
people give the recommendations to the locally elected 
officials—they spend the money. All we do is audit that it 
is honest. And we ought to have enough genius in each 
local city or local unit of government to come up with 
good programs. And I think we can, but it has only been 
in operation a year. 

Q. Mr. President, it is time to head outside. 

THE Present. Can I take one more here? 

Q. We would like to make sure you have this before 
you go, sir. It is a petition signed by over 200 students here. 

THE PresweEnt. Fine. I will read it, and let me take 
one more question. 


ScHOooL BusInc 


Q. You have expressed publicly your feeling that bus- 
ing to achieve equal education is not the preferred way to 
achieve that goal. What suggestions do you have for 
attaining the goal of equal education for all children? 

Tue Preswent. There are a number of Federal edu- 
cational programs that are aimed at helping local com- 
munities in a very broad sense. But the one that is aimed 
specifically at meeting the problem of those communities 
that are under court order or under HEW administrative 
requirement for the current fiscal year—if my recollection 
is accurate—it is about $250 million. 

In the case of Boston precisely, in the last year, out of 
this fund, the Boston school system has been given some- 
thing over $4 million, to be aimed directly at trying to 
assist in upgrading the school system in Boston—meeting 
the challenge. And in addition, we have had the top 
person in the Federal Government—HEW—Dr. Gold- 
berg, who has gone up to Boston to try and work with the 
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local officials in Boston to meet their unusual and difficult 
problems. 

I really believe that this is the approach that ought to 
be taken. You just don’t throw the money up there. You 
try to take the money and utilize it in an effective way as 
to student opportunities, student facilities, organization, 
et cetera. 

I think a lot of things can be done, including the list of 
things that are set forth in the Education Act of 1974, 
called the Esch amendment, that are a better approach 
than the ones that have been used in a number of cases by 
the courts themselves. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:40 p.m. in the Irvine Gallery at 
Stanford University. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


The President’s Remarks at the Association’s Annual 
Convention in Anaheim, California. 


September 21,1975 


President Levine, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

Let me thank President Norman Levine for that ex- 
tremely generous and very kind introduction, and may I 
also, at this point, offer my personal congratulations to 
Mr. Lester Rosen, who obviously, by his fine record in 
your industry, by his total dedication to the betterment 
of society, not only in his hometown but throughout the 
country—my personal congratulations. 

President Levine is a very rare and a very unique gen- 
tleman, and there is a story behind that compliment. A 
few years ago, I shared a head table at a dinner in New 
York City with Norman Levine. A few people were good 
enough to ask me to sign their programs, and in so doing, 
my pen ran out of ink. So, I borrowed Norm’s. Well, a 
few years went by, and the next time I saw Norm was 
in March of this year, when he came to the Oval Office 
to ask if I would attend this dinner. 


After the meeting was over, I asked Norm to accept 
a pair of cufflinks as a souvenir of his visit to the Oval 
Office. Norm was very gracious about it. He thanked me, 
he declined the offer, and said, if you don’t mind, he 
would just like his pen back. [Laughter] So, I gave Norm 
a pen and that is why I say he is a very rare and unique 
gentleman. How often do you meet anyone who ever got 
something back from Washington? [Laughter] 

It is really great to be here in Anaheim, with so many 
old friends. Carney Smith, your executive vice president, 


was my neighbor in Alexandria, Virginia, until I moved 
into public housing on Pennsylvania Avenue. [Laughter] 

I am also delighted to see Jack McDonald here, a friend 
and former colleague in the House of Representatives. 

In short, some of my very best friends are in the insur- 
ance business, and that is one reason why I am here today 
and to enjoy your hospitality and the friendship of your 
wonderful organization. Another is that I want to pay 
tribute to you who sell life insurance. 

Altogether, I am advised that policies sold total more 
than $2 trillion. That is an impressive figure—2 followed 
by 12 zeros. You typify the free enterprise system, the men 
and women who go out on your own, with your initiative, 
your energy, and talent working for you. 

Obviously, from those I know and from the record of 
Lester Rosen, you are leaders of your communities. I com- 
mend your efforts as participants in public service, includ- 
ing the political arena. 

You and your policyholders have a big stake in respon- 
sible government, and I urge you to continue and to 
expand this effort. And I can assure you from my personal 
experiences with him on a number of occasions, you 
should be honored by the fine job that Governor Jim 
Longley of Maine has been doing, and I am sure will 
continue to do. That should be a stimulant to all of you to 
broaden your effort for the public service in your com- 
munity, in your State as well as in your Nation. 

What you do obviously is very important to this coun- 
try. When you talk insurance to people, you are getting 
them to think and to plan for their futures. And when they 
take out insurance, they are not only providing for their 
families, for their family’s security, but for the country’s 
future as well, because most of the premium money is 
reinvested by your companies in America. 

Altogether, I am advised that these investments total 
more than $278 billion, including $88 billion in mortgages 
on homes and commercial buildings. I look upon this as an 
impressive vote of confidence by the insurance industry in 
the future of America, and that is what it is. 

Some economists call it capital formation, but I prefer 
a much more basic term—job creation. This money helps 
to start new businesses. It modernizes and expands our 
industries. It finances homebuilding. It adds up to one 
big plus for America in the form of jobs. Savings, invest- 
ment, jobs—those are the basic ingredients that make our 
economy strong and healthy. In turn, they lead to more 
savings, more investment, and more jobs. 

There is a phrase in the jargon of economics which has 
always bothered me. The phrase is “an acceptable rate of 
unemployment.” As far as I am concerned, there is no 
acceptable rate of unemployment. So long as there is one 
American who wants a job and cannot find one, the 
unemployment rate is too high. 

The human tragedy of involuntary unemployment can- 
not be measured by the graphs, the charts, or the per- 
centages which show up in government reports. How can 
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cold statistics ever adequately portray the trauma of lost 
jobs, lost savings, and, more importantly, lost pride? 
America’s greatest natural resource is its people, and I 
intend to see that this resource is not endangered. 

One of the prime goals of this Administration is to sus- 
tain the economic recovery now underway and to put 
out-of-work Americans back on the job. A working Amer- 
ican is a buying American, an investing American, a sav- 
ing American. 

Unemployment checks are designed simply to maintain 
life. Paychecks are to enrich life, to provide not only its 
necessities but some of its luxuries. No American can suc- 
cessfully engage in the pursuit of happiness until the basic 
needs—food, clothing, shelter, education, and employ- 
ment—are first met. 

By the year 1980—not too far away—to meet the em- 
ployment requirement of an expanding population, we 
must create over 11 million new jobs—11 million new jobs 
to build the houses, produce the products, harvest the 
fields, and earn the salaries that pay for it all—11 million 
new jobs to show the rest of the world that the American 
dream functions best when we are wide awake. 

This Administration has already proposed to the Con- 
gress reforms which will establish taxing policies necessary 
to the development of new capital in the creation of new 
jobs. These reforms will give the United States business 
and industry some of the necessary incentives our eco- 
nomic expansion requires. More importantly, they will 
give job seekers a paycheck instead of a raincheck. 

The time to act is right now. Because of the recession 
slowdown, our plants and factories are under-utilized. 
But the signs are clear for all to see that America’s econ- 
omy is picking up speed. Today there are 1,500,000 more 
people working than there were in March of 1975. The 
unemployment rate has dropped, not far enough, but the 
trend is downward. 

Industrial production in the last 2 months has increased 
at an 11.3 percent annual rate; retail sales from March 
through August rose at a 20 percent annual rate; real dis- 
posable income rose in the second quarter at a 21 percent 
annual rate. 

Now just 2 days ago I think we got some of the best 
information and news, and this is very significant. The 
Department of Labor reported that the cost of living rate 
in August rose only by 24 of 1 percent, the smallest rate 
increase in 3 years. 

More importantly, this figure represents an annual 
inflation rate of only 2 percent instead of the 12 to 14 
percent we were confronted with about a year ago. That 
is good news. But we must not allow the good news to 
obscure the fact that there is still a lot to do if we are to 
maintain a strong and healthy economy unfettered by 
runaway inflation. To make sure inflation doesn’t get out 
of hand, we must hold the line on a number of new Fed- 


eral spending programs, programs which could well push 
up the deficit next year and reignite the fires of inflation. 

Frankly, that is why I have been using the Presidential 
veto. Some have mistakenly called this negative action, 
but it is not. It is positive action, the constructive way to 
achieve better legislation. And let me take a moment to 
explain. 

From my 25 years in the House of Representatives and 
the time that I have spent in the White House, I am con- 
vinced that the Founding Fathers put the veto power in 
the Constitution as a very vital part of our system of checks 
and balances in this great framework of government. 

Recent history bears this out. President Truman exer- 
cised the veto 250 times and was overridden only 12. 
President Eisenhower used it 181 times; he was overridden 
only twice. But again and again the result of the initial veto 
was to bring the President and the Congress together to 
arrive at a reasonable middle ground, usually a sounder, 
more responsible measure than the original proposal that 
came from Capitol Hill to the Oval Office. 

To put it very simply, a veto often compels first the 
reconsideration by the Congress of the previous action and 
then, undoubtedly, in most cases, a responsible com- 
promise. 

I can promise you if it is necessary to assure continued 
progress for this Nation on a sound, economic base, I will 
continue to use the authority granted in the Constitution 
to veto legislation I consider unsound as it comes from the 
Congress. 

If we are to continue the momentum in the battle 
against inflation, your President cannot join forces with 
those who would spend, those who would squander the 
investments in the future of millions of America’s small 
savers, including your policyholders. 

The dynamic burst of productivity we call free enter- 
prise has financed enormous social and economic gain. No 
one would argue that the human agenda of America is 
complete. We still have much to do, but let no one con- 
tend that our free enterprise system has failed us. It has 
succeeded beyond the wildest dreams of those who came 
before us. 

Our task today is to get the mighty engine of free enter- 
prise running at full throttle again. The quick solution, 
and the wrong one, would be to load a lot of new spend- 
ing measures onto the taxpayer and unleash a flood of 
deficit dollars into the Nation’s economic mainstream. 
That might make the economy leap up and shout hallelu- 
jah today, but the recovery would be very shortlived. Soon 
the patient would be flat on his back, worse off than ever. 

I will not be a party to such irresponsible action. From 
hallelujah to heartbreak in one quick surge is not the 
responsible way to make our economy healthy in the fu- 
ture. Our task—yours and mine and that of millions of our 
fellow citizens—must be to smooth out the peaks and the 
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valleys in our economic performance. That takes wisdom, 
restraint, and considerable discipline. It takes an under- 
standing of what will work and what will not work for the 
long pull. Most of all, it takes an appreciation of the fact 
that government has a limited capacity to help our econ- 
omy but an almost unlimited capacity to harm it. 

I have great, tremendous faith in the ability of the 
American people to perceive what is in their long-range 
best interest and to act on that perception. That is the 
gamble and promise of democracy. It places faith on the 
increasing understanding of people. And if I might insert 
something I have said a number of times—but I think 1 
is appropriate to this group—never forget that a govern- 
ment big enough to give you everything you want is 
a government big enough to take from you everything 
you have. 

Democracy does not ask that people agree; it does ask 
that they think. It is here, not on Capitol Hill, not in the 
White House, that the essential process of democracy takes 
place. The real source of power under our system of gov- 
ernment is you. As President, I am but the instrument of 
that power. 

When we meet like this, a chemistry takes place. I give 
to you my sense of where we stand and where we must 
go. You give me the power of your reason and the strength 
of your understanding. Ours is a government by consent, 
not command. We would have it no other way. That is 
why I need you, your wisdom, your strength, your support. 
Without that, I can do nothing. Together we can move 
mountains. 

President Theodore Roosevelt made this observation 
with eloquence and with brevity. He said, “The Govern- 
ment is us. We are the Government, you and I.” I am 
ready, are you? 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:01 p.m. at the Association’s John 
Newton Russell Memorial Award Dinner at the Disneyland Hotel 
Convention Center. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department 


The President’s Remarks to the Department’s 
Annual Convention in San Francisco, California. 


September 22, 1975 


President Georgine, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Bob, let me thank you for your very generous invita- 
tion to be a part of this very great convention. It is always 
a pleasure to see so many old friends and some new 


friends again and, in particular, to visit with my very 
good friend, Bob Georgine. 

Bob is well-known as a man of outstanding accomplish- 
ments, a demonstrated leader, an exceptional administra- 
tor, concerned citizen, and a celebrated gin rummy player. 
[Laughter] 

I say a celebrated gin rummy player, but perhaps I’d 
better explain that term. Bob doesn’t celebrate, his op- 
ponents do. [Laughter] 

As a friend I won’t say how good a gin rummy player 
Bob Georgine is, but two more games and you could have 
a brand new name—the AFL-CIO-IOU. [Laughter] 

Last January I went to a testimonial dinner in Wash- 
ington honoring Bob Georgine. I asked Bob and the skilled 
construction trades to help America to achieve energy 
independence, and Bob has helped. I have just seen a 
copy of the September issue of the AFL-CIO “American 
Federationist” in which Bob Georgine again speaks out 
on the energy crisis. Bob, nothing could make me happier 
than your report that unions are still vigorously pressing 
for energy growth. I know that construction workers are 
among those suffering the heaviest impact of recession and 
the energy crisis. When you suffer, America suffers. 

The mission of the skilled construction trades repre- 
sented here is to build a better America. That is also my 
goal as your President. Two centuries of construction 
enabled America to achieve its special status among the 
nations of the world. And I salute you as representatives 
of the millions of men and women who have been a part 
of this great building process in our wonderful country. 

As America completes 200 years of history, we face 
some very serious problems. But we—you and I to- 
gether—will solve those problems. 

If any nation or group of nations in this world in 
which we live—including those favored by nature with 
great oil resources—think America is finished and we no 
longer control our destiny and our finances, then they 
have another think coming. 

The four million skilled construction workers you rep- 
resent and multitudes of other Americans will show the 
world that Uncle Sam is not about to say “Uncle.” 

You and I know we can produce our own energy. You 
and I know we can protect ourselves against arbitrary 
increases in price by foreign nations. You and I know we 
can provide more jobs. And you and I know we can 
bring an end to the intolerable situation in which Amer- 
ica exports more than $25 billion annually to pay for im- 
ported oil while plenty of energy is potentially available 
right here at home. The money we will pay out this year 
for foreign oil would pay the wages for one million more 
American workers. 

When I talk about energy, I am talking about jobs— 
American jobs. Last year about three-fourths of all 
planned nuclear plants and over one-fourth of all coal 
plants scheduled to be built in the next 10 years were 
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postponed or canceled. Domestic oil production right here 
in the good old USA has fallen by 11 percent since early 
1973. Natural gas production has declined so seriously 
that thousands of jobs are threatened this very winter. 

Last year the average American home paid about $360 
for foreign oil compared with only $45 in 1970. Oil- 
producing nations know that we are more dependent and 
more vulnerable than ever. 


There is now a possibility that the OPEC nations’ for- 
eign cartel will once again raise prices. In fact, they are 
meeting this week for that purpose. We don’t have to 
take this lying down—and we won't! 

For starters, let’s spend here at home for American jobs 
some of the billions we have been spending abroad for 
foreign oil and foreign payrolls. We can create construc- 
tion jobs for workers, capital for industrial expansion, and 
new energy for all Americans. That is what independence 
is all about. 

In response to those nations which would control our 
energy supply and prices and hence our future, I say to 
industry, to construction workers, and to all Americans: 
Let’s go into business for ourselves. Let’s produce Amer- 
ican energy in America with American workers and do it 
as soon as possible. 


Last January, I asked the Congress to act. The compre- 
hensive program I then outlined was based upon my deep 
personal conviction in America. By 1985, I envisioned: 
200 major nuclear powerplants, 250 new coal mines, 150 
major coal-fired powerplants, 30 major new oil refineries, 
20 major new synthetic fuel plants, the drilling of many 
thousands of new oil wells, the insulation of 18 million 
homes, and the manufacture and sale of millions of new 
automobiles, trucks, and buses that use much less fuel. 


I happen to believe we can do it. In another crisis, the 
one in 1942, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, our then Presi- 
dent, said this country would build 50,000 warplanes in a 
year. Our enemies scoffed. But by 1943 our production 
had reached 125,000 aircraft annually. We did it then. 
We can do it again right now. 

Frankly, we cannot wait any longer for the Congress to 
act on my comprehensive energy program. Long-range 
security, jobs, and energy are inseparable. The time has 
come for action on energy independence. 

Accordingly, I will ask very shortly the Congress to 
erase all doubt about the capacity of America to respond. 
I will propose an entirely new $100 billion Government 
corporation to work, with private enterprise and labor, to 
gain energy independence for the United States in 10 
years or less. 

This new Energy Independence Authority will have the 
power to take any appropriate financial action—to bor- 


row or to lend—in order to get energy action. It will serve 
as a catalyst and a stimulant working through, not in place 
of, American industry. 

It can stimulate economic growth. It can create new 
jobs. It can give us control over our own destiny and can 
end runaway energy prices imposed by foreign nations. It 
can give foreign nations a new look at what Americans 
can do with our great resources when we stop talking and 
start acting. That is my answer to those who tell us Amer- 
icans can no longer do what they set out to do. 

I speak today to the great majority who believe in 
American capacities rather than in American incapacity. 
I speak to all Americans who know that this is the same 
nation that made up its mind during World War II to 
develop synthetic rubber; and who know that this is still 
the same nation that decided to harness the atom by the 
Manhattan Project and accomplished that objective; who 
know that this is the same nation that said it would put the 
first man on the moon, and did so. Perhaps, people said, 
all these projects were impossible, but Americans have 
done the impossible. 

The proposed Energy Independence Authority would 
have a 10-year life and be self-liquidating. It is designed 
to achieve what many regard as impossible—energy inde- 
pendence by 1985. It is a program to secure our jobs, our 
standard of living, and the national interest of the United 
States. 

This new Government corporation would be an in- 
dependent Federal authority reporting directly to the 
President. This concept is bigger than partisanship. I am 
determined to appoint as directors Americans of stature 
without regard to politics. 

The new Energy Independence Authority will seek new 
technologies to support or directly produce or transport 
American energy; technologies to support American nu- 
clear development; and electrical power from American 
coal, nuclear, and geothermal sources. 


The Energy Independence Authority will undertake 
only those projects which private business cannot under- 
take alone. It will not replace the private enterprise system. 
It will supplement it. 


My vision is of dramatic action to produce oil and gas 
from coal, safe and clean nuclear and coal-generated elec- 
trical power, harness the energy of the sun and the natural 
heat within the earth, and build numerous other energy 
facilities throughout our great country. The Energy Inde- 
pendence Authority would act to finance those projects 
vitally needed for America’s energy independence that 
will not be financed even by America’s great private cap- 
ital resources. 


We will need over $600 billion of energy investments 
over the next decade to finance American energy inde- 
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pendence. As always, most of that investment will come 
from private sources. But I am convinced that we cannot 
wait for our emerging technologies to become conven- 
tional technologies. We must act now to speed their 
development. We must also ensure that conventional 
projects with very large capital needs will have adequate 
access to investment resources. 

The central defect of America’s energy system is that 
it relies most on our least plentiful domestic energy re- 
sources—oil and natural gas—and relies least on our most 
abundant energy resources—coal and nuclear power. 

My vision is of crash development—in harmony with 
environmental protection—of these abundant resources 
we have throughout our land. America’s oil shale re- 
sources are more vast than all the oil reserves of the Mid- 
dle East. America’s coal resources are 10 times greater 
than our oil shale resources. America’s ability to harness 
the atom is legendary—with the known potential of pro- 
ducing unlimited amounts of clean and safe energy. 

Without this Energy Independence Authority, these 
vast treasures of America might never be developed or 
developed too late to keep America’s leadership in the 
world. With an Energy Independence Authority, we will 
have the financial means to tap all of this energy during 
the crucial next 10 years. 

The Energy Independence Authority will be an impor- 
tant new element, but only one element in our total na- 
tional energy independence effort. 

We need dramatic action to produce synthetic fuels, 
at least a million barrels a day, floating nuclear power- 
plants mounted on barges, new pipelines for oil and gas, 
and vast energy parks throughout America. 

My vision of America is one of going back to work 
as a chain reaction of economic activity spreads through- 
out all 50 States. To build energy is to create energy and 
jobs in all sectors of our life in this country. 

It has been estimated that for each job created directly 
in energy, the ripple effect throughout the economy cre- 
ates at least another unrelated job. The total number of 
jobs generated will more than double the energy-related 
jobs. 

Let me cite an example, if I may. Four hundred thou- 
sand man-years of labor are required to construct plants 
and manufacture equipment for 50 nuclear plants. This 
represents 650,000 man-years of labor in the time frame 
required, 

I want to see millions of new jobs in the next 10 years 
with healthy, widening ripples of growth throughout the 
economy. We can do it. I am directing my energy and 
economic advisers to take all steps required, in the short- 
est possible time, to make this vision a reality. I am also 
counting on you, the construction workers who will do 
the job. We need your help, along with the help of literally 
millions of others throughout our Nation. You have the 


skills, you have the courage, you have the dedication 
which has enabled America to defend itself in times of 
war and develop in times of peace. 


I am confident of your ability and that of all Ameri- 
cans—labor and management, Democrats, Republicans, 
and Independents, employed and unemployed, rich, poor, 
and struggling, old and young—to unite behind this bold 
new program that I have outlined. 

As America’s population grows and our economy ex- 
pands, we must create 11 million more jobs by 1980. 
This is a big order. It cannot be filled by government 
alone or by industry alone or by unions or by politicians 
acting on their own. But the problem can and will be 
solved if we all work together, just as you in this hall 
today are united in building America. 

As Bob Georgine said, the door to the White House 
will remain open, as it has been since I have been Presi- 
dent, to those who champion the cause of America’s work- 
ing people. Nor will I ever close my heart to the millions 
of Americans who are now unable to find work. 

I will not rest as long as any American who wants to 
work can’t find work. Too many people remain without 
jobs. I have heard references to so-called “acceptable” 
rates of unemployment. I do not recognize the accept- 
ability of any level of unemployment as long as people 
cannot find a job. I am determined to help create new 
jobs on a sound economic basis—good jobs, real jobs, 
and not make-work $2-an-hour jobs. 

When statistics are issued on the losses of jobs, there are 
some losses which are not published. I refer to the loss of 
hope among young people seeking their first real job, the 
loss of self-esteem among heads of households who are laid 
off, the loss of security and standard of living that people 
work for years to achieve, and, most important, the loss 
of faith in America’s future. 

These are tragic losses. They are losses that the United 
States of America cannot and will not permit. 

The need for skilled construction workers to build new 
energy installations and new operators to run them will 
be enormous. By planning and working now, we can 
ensure the development is orderly and that progress is 
continuous. 

As we enter our third century, Americans can look 
back with great pride upon our achievements in providing 
safe, healthful, stable, and productive jobs. But, obviously, 
we have much to do. Let’s get going, and let’s go to work 
together. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in the Plaza Square Ball- 
room at the Hyatt Hotel on Union Square, after being introduced 
by Robert A. Georgine, president of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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World Affairs Council 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Participants in a Luncheon Meeting of 
the Council in San Francisco, California. 


September 22, 1975 


THE PrReswweNnT. Mr. Mersman, Mrs. Feinstein, distin- 
guished guests, particularly our guests from the People’s 
Republic, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a great privilege and a very high honor to have the 
opportunity of joining you on this occasion, and I thank 
all of you for the honorary membership in your organiza- 
tion, and I am deeply grateful also for being a transmittal 
belt for my long, overdue membership card in the Grand 
Rapids World Affairs Council. 

This morning I had an opportunity to announce a very 
important proposal for a $100 billion Government cor- 
poration to work through the private enterprise system to 
develop energy independence for the United States by 
1985. 

It is spelled out in a detailed bill which I will send to 
the Congress next week. It is my very deep conviction that 
the United States must not surrender its destiny to those 
foreign nations on which we now depend for oil. We must 
move very decisively to give foreign nations a new look at 
what Americans can do with their great resources when 
we set out to do it. 

The program I envision would enhance America’s 
future at both home and abroad. It would serve the na- 
tional interest of the United States and would safeguard 
American jobs and the American economy. I envision a 
dramatic crash program to develop coal, nuclear, and 
other sources of energy, such as geothermal power, which 
I saw last spring on my visit here to this part of California, 
and including oil shale resources, which alone are more 
vast in their potential than all the oil resources of the Mid- 
dle East. Without such an Energy Independence Author- 
ity, which would be a Government corporation, our vast 
natural energy resources may be developed too late to 
bolster America’s leadership in the world for the rest of 
the 20th century. 

As America completes its first 200 years as a nation, 
we must resolve to solve our energy problem. It is the key 
to our future. 

At home and in our relations with the rest of the world, 
it is my conviction that energy independence is vital to 
protect ourselves against any arbitrary price increases or 
future embargoes by foreign nations. It is the way to end 
an intolerable situation in which America’s exports last 
year totaled more than $25 billion to pay for imported 
oil while plentiful energy is potentially available to us here 
at home. 

The money we now pay out to foreign oil in one year 
would put over one million more Americans back to work. 


We must have the earliest possible action to spend these 
rapidly growing sums at home and to strengthen America 
domestically as well as internationally. With those obser- 
vations, I will be glad to respond to questions. 


QUESTIONS 


FOREIGN AID 


Q. Mr. President, my name is William Sumner, and I 
am not sure what Mr. Mersman meant by my associations 
but for your sake I am a registered Republican. 

Tue PresweEnt. I appreciate that. We need more in 
California. [Laughter] 


Q. Well, I have worked on getting a tough question for 
you. Over the years, Mr. President, foreign aid programs 
have proved themselves quite long-lasting and very cost- 
ly. Some have met with success, probably many others 
have met with obvious failure. Very clearly, the Ameri- 
can electorate is disillusioned with foreign aid and both 
parties have promised to cut it back as best they can. 

However, every Administration has favored foreign aid 
at some time or another, frequently to buy itself out of a 
jam overseas. The recent Sinai accord can be said in part 
to follow this example, and I deliberately use the Sinai 
example to make the question as tough as possible. We 
all hope it works, but, Mr. President, in balancing the 
near-term practical usefulness against the huge cost and 
the growing unpopularity of foreign aid, do you think it 
is realistic for the American electorate to expect perhaps 
some cut in the foreign aid bill during the remainder of 
your five-year Administration? 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me assure you that at the time 
that Secretary Kissinger and I had to make some very 
hard decisions on what we could do to help facilitate the 
negotiations between Israel and Egypt, we took into con- 
sideration the request by both countries for us to make 
available not more than 200 technicians in the U.N. 
buffer zone plus the prospects of substantial economic 
and military aid to the State of Israel, and to some extent, 
the same to the State of Egypt. 

Let me say that, as we analyze the alternatives—and 
the alternatives were simply two—if we did not play a 
meaningful role in what we have recommended to the 
Congress, it would be my judgment that the stalemate in 
the Middle East would continue with all of the potential 
volatility, increasing tensions, and the high likelihood of 
another military conflict. And each one seems to get 
bloodier and more costly. That was one alternative. 

The other choice was to do what we have recommended 
to the Congress. I believe it is a good investment in mo- 
mentum and a long-range possibility of an equitable and 
secure peace in the Middle East. I believe that it is a way 
in which we can participate in a fair and proper way to 
achieve the momentum and to hopefully avoid a con- 
flict. And in balancing the difficult choices, the decision 
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by myself, and with Secretary Kissinger, was that this is a 
better course of action. 

And may I say that it is going to be costly, but the 
general figures used are somewhere between $2 billion 
to $2.3 billion for economic and military assistance for 
the State of Israel. 

I only point out that earlier this year at the time that I 
was conducting the reassessment of our Mideast policy, 
I received a letter signed by 76 Senators asking me to 
make certain that I recommended $2,600 million for 
Israel without any participation by Israel in the negotia- 
tions with Egypt. 

So, going by what 76 Senators felt was a proposal of 
some magnitude in money, I believe the decision to work 
with Israel and Egypt to achieve peace—and I think it is 
a good, solid program—it is a better investment than 
more money being spent, as 76 Senators requested us to 
do, without any program for momentum of peace in the 
Middle East. I think it is a good gamble for peace. 

The other would be a very difficult potential problem 
of a high likelihood of war. I think it is the right action, 
and I hope the Congress promptly and overwhelmingly 
approves, number one, the 200 technicians to serve in the 
U.N. buffer zone, and also the necessary amount, which, 
of course, the Congress can decide. But I think it is a good 
gamble for peace, and I hope the Congress responds. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


Q. My name is Robert Gomperts, and I am a member 
of the trustees of the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California. In a few months time you are scheduled to 
travel to Peking, and at the moment there is one over- 
riding issue and I would say at least two major issues out- 
standing between ourselves and the PRC. The overriding 
issue is the question of recognition. The major issues are 
the frozen assets and an end to discriminatory tariffs on 
goods coming from the PRC. Do you feel that these issues 
will be solved during your trip to Peking, and, if not, do 
you feel that your trip to Peking is in the national interest, 
sir? 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t go if I didn’t think it was 
in the national interest. [Laughter] The precise agenda 
for the visit by myself to the People’s Republic has not 
been laid out. Preliminary work has been done, and it will 
probably be finalized in a prospective earlier trip by Sec- 
retary Kissinger to Peking. 

There has been no final determination as to the items 
that will be on the agenda. Of course, all that has taken 
place since the reestablishment of a relationship has fol- 
lowed the Shanghai announcement, and I believe that 
we are proceeding—the two countries—within the con- 
fins of the Shanghai communique. 

I would expect that the progress we have made will 
continue within those constraints, but I am not in a posi- 
tion at this time to give you the details of what the agenda 


will be, except I expect—and I am sure that the People’s 
Republic expects—headway and progress and the further- 
ance of better relations. 

Yes, sir. 


INVOLVEMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Q. Mr. President, I am Alexander Dallin. I teach at 
Stanford University. Mr. President, you have been quoted 
as saying there may be circumstances under which it may 
be proper to intervene in the affairs of other countries. 

Tue PresipENtT. Excuse me, I didn’t hear that. In- 
volve ourselves in what? 

Q. In the affairs of other countries. Since the state- 
ment—if in fact you are quoted correctly—may provoke 
some controversy, I wonder whether you might care to 
specify some circumstances or principles involved that you 
have in mind? 

Tue Present. It has been traditional in this country, 
certainly since prior to World War II, during World War 
II and subsequent to World War II, for the United States 
to, in one way or another, involve itself directly or in- 
directly in the affairs of other countries. 

In each case, regardless of the individual who was 
President, it was determined by responsible people that 
such action involved our national interest. I know there 
has been controversy about what has been done in one or 
more countries, but it is my judgment that if properly 
handled, and with a correct and a very certain relation- 
ship to our national security, we should not rule out re- 
sponsible action in this area. 

But for me to write a prescription here with the great 
variety of circumstances that prevail, that have prevailed, 
and undoubtedly would prevail, I think it would be un- 
wise. 

This is a critical and crucial area where on some oc- 
casions what we have done, we have been very success- 
ful and it has been to the benefit of the United States, and 
unfortunately in some instances we have had some disap- 
pointments. 

But to categorically rule it out or even to prescribe a 
specific limitation here I think would not be proper for 
the President of the United States. I am not ruling it out. 
I am not saying what we are going to do, except there 
have been some benefits, and if there are, related to our 
national security, I think we ought to do it. 

Q. President Ford, my name is Neil Joeck. I have no 
formal affiliation. I would like to ask a question following 
up what you just said, I think. Do you plan to take posi- 
tive steps to discourage those American allies that use 
torture as a means of political oppression? 

Tue Present. I can’t help but ask myself this ques- 
tion: What precise authority do I have as President or 
we as a nation to interfere directly with the internal and 
domestic actions of other nations? We have been criticized 
on many occasions for being too involved with the inter- 
nal or domestic operations of one nation or another. I 
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deplore it, I condemn it, but I hesitate to say that the 
United States should take an affirmative action every time 
torture, as we understand it, is inflicted upon a citizen 
or group of citizens of 140 other nations. 

We don’t like it. We hope it doesn’t continue, but for 
us to be that precise a policeman in every one of 140 some 
nations of the world, I think would not be approved by 
a majority of the American people. 


THE THIRD WORLD 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Donald Davis. I am 
president of the Santa Clara Valley World Trade Club. 
You, in your opening remarks, have alluded to the prob- 
lems concerning energy independence. Perhaps related 
to this issue of energy independence are the Sinai ac- 
cords, and a much broader picture for the coming years 
is to attract the leadership role which the United States 
intends to assume vis-a-vis the Third World countries in 
connection with their aspirations for redistribution of the 
world’s wealth. 

I know that you have spoken at the United Nations 
and other places on this subject, but I would appreciate 
your personal comments, assuming that you were to con- 
tinue in office, that what you believe our leadership role 
would be in attempting to meet the needs for redistribu- 
tion of the world’s wealth, assuming that there is some 
need, and to meet the aspirations of these countries? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t believe that we should, as a 
nation, participate in the redistribution of world resources. 
I don’t think that ought to be our objective. Our attitude 
as a nation was submitted to the United Nations in their 
special get-together about 10 days ago by Secretary 
Kissinger. This was a practical answer to the Third 
World request for economic understanding, political 
understanding. 

There appeared, prior to Secretary Kissinger’s presenta- 
tion, the distinct possibility that there would be a head-to- 
head confrontation between the United States and the 
other industrial nations of the world in the Third World, 
because the underdeveloped or Third World nations were 
complaining very bitterly about the fact that their natural 
resources, whether it is bauxite, tin, or coffee, or a multi- 
tude of other natural resources were not getting a fair 
shake in the world, at least from the industrial nations. 
What they wanted, really, was the establishment of a new 
world economic order. I don’t believe the United States 
should commit itself to a new economic order. 

We believe, as it was expressed in Secretary Kissinger’s 
prepared text, that we should take the individual resources 
such as bauxite, or tin, or copper, et cetera, on a practical 
case-by-case example, try to find through negotiations a 
proper way for those nations to participate in the growing 
world opportunity for a better life for all their people. And 
the net result of the Secretary’s presentation was that 
instead of a head-to-head irreconcilable confrontation, 


the attitude and the atmosphere at the United Nations 
was totally different. 

And it is my opinion that that good feeling and better 
understanding will be productive in the subsequent meet- 
ings of the United Nations and that we ought to carry on 
as we said we would, working with those nations in some 
way to make sure they don’t have the peaks and valleys of 
high prices and overabundance and that they can have a 
relatively stable return, not under the umbrella of a new 
world economic order, but under some practical negoti- 
ated agreements that will take care of the real problems 
in each instance. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Barney Rocca, Jr. I am 
a member of the World Affairs Council, the Common- 
wealth Club, and a past president of the World Trade 
Association of the Greater San Francisco Bay Area. My 
question relates to the business in which I am personally 
engaged, which is foreign trade and agricultural com- 
modities. There has been much discussion recently about 
the trade embargo on agricultural commodities. My ques- 
tion is, why should not our agricultural producers have 
free access to the world markets for their production, the 
same as other producers of nonstrategic materials? A sec- 
ond part to the question is, how do you construe the Con- 
gressional attitude on this issue? 

Tue Present. I made a fairly complete speech out 
in Oklahoma—lI guess it was Friday—[laughter|—on 
this precise subject. And let me summarize it for you. 
I believe that we should sell our agricultural abundance, 
not only domestically but internationally, in the free 
marketplace at fair prices for the farmer. The best way to 
ensure the utilization of full production for our farmers 
is to find assured markets. 

We have a 3-year agreement which was just renewed 
with Japan for an agricultural purchase program by 
Japan. We have other such relationships with other for- 
eign countries. 

The big problem is that of the Soviet Union. If you go 
back to 1972-1973, you will find that the Soviet Union 
bought corn, wheat, et cetera, at a relatively low level. 
And then they went up to the 1972-1973 figure of 
roughly 13 billion metric tons, and then they went down 
in 1973-1974 to a figure—if I recall accurately—of 
around 3 million metric tons. Then the next year they 
went up to another figure. This year they have already 
bought 2.3 million metric tons of grain from the United 
States, and they want to buy some more. 


These wide fluctuations are not healthy for the Ameri- 
can agriculture. They are not healthy for the farmer be- 
cause he ought to have some assurance, practical assur- 
ance, that what he produces is going to be purchased. So 
we are in the process now with a “temporary suspension of 
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sales to the Soviet Union” —temporary assuming we reach 
an agreement—to be based on the signing of a long-term 
agreement—5 years perhaps—with an assured, guaran- 
teed, mandatory purchase by them with potentially an 
option to buy more. If we work this agreement out, I think 
you will find a far healthier relationship between our 
farmers and their markets, a far better relationship 
between our country and the Soviet Union, and an overall 
advancement of a better world. 

This, I think, is the kind of utilization of our great 
abundance that we can say with pride is part of an affirm- 
ative, constructive relationship with not only one country 
but many others, to the benefit of the farmer and a 
healthier relationship the farmer has with the rest of us 
Americans. 

So I hope within the next week perhaps or more, hope- 
fully the sooner the better, we will sign an agreement. It 
looks optimistic, it looks encouraging, and if we do, I think 
both the producer and the consumer at home and abroad 
will be better off. 


SOUTH AFRICA; THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Fudah Hayati. I am a 
member of the Northern California World Affairs Coun- 
cil, and I have a two-part question. This country was 
instrumental in bringing about détente in the Middle East 
with the Sinai accord between Egypt and Israel. Can you 
see this country playing a similar role in Southern Africa, 
specifically between Rhodesia and the liberation move- 
ment? The second part of the question is, in light of the 
reports of U.S. Marine maneuvers in the Mojave Desert 
carrying out desert warfare, is there a possibility that U.S. 
troops would become involved in the Middle East if 
détente did not hold? 

THe Presment. I see no prospects of the United States 
military forces participating in the Middle East. I see no 
reason for that to take place. We are on a course of action 
which, if successful—and I believe it will be—that will 
preclude that. 

The United States has been trying to work, not only 
in the United Nations but elsewhere, in the settlement of 
some of the very serious problems in Africa between 
Rhodesia and South Africa and the nations that are em- 
erging in Africa. 

Unfortunately, there are some very serious problems, 
but I can assure you that our best efforts will be utilized 
in that area as they have been in the Middle East. 


HELSINKI SUMMIT MEETING AND DETENTE 


Q. I am Paul Zinner, and I teach at the University of 
California at Davis. I am also a member of the World 
Affairs Council. Mr. President, I wonder if you would 
give us some insight into the policy considerations that 
led you to agree to a Helsinki summit in the middle of 


the summer pretty much on Mr. Brezhnev’s timetable, and 
I wonder if you could also give us a brief reading on the 
state of détente since Helsinki? 

THE PRESIDENT. The timing of Helsinki was not impor- 
tant. The substance of Helsinki, both in the language and 
the spirit—those are the important things. 

The meeting in Helsinki between 35 nations came about 
because of 2 or 3 years of very detailed negotiations 
between East and West, and the various amendments, 
the various compromises, in my opinion, have led or have 
the potential of leading to a better relationship between 
East and West, whether it is the confidence building pro- 
visions, whether it is the relationship of one nation to 
another and the freedom of information, the greater free- 
dom of access between nations, and a multitude of things 
that were involved. 


The language is all right, and, as I said in Helsinki, 
the language we approve of. What has to be certain is 
that the spirit coincides with the words, and there is to 
be a meeting in 2 years where there will be a review 
of all of the participants to see whether the language 
which was signed in Helsinki is carried out in the 24 
months. 


And the test is performance. I am optimistic and I 
believe that if we keep pressure on that we can say that 
Helsinki was a big plus. If the spirit doesn’t exist, the 
words mean very little. But I am optimistic that world 
pressure will force all nations that participated to have 
the spirit coincide with the language. 


Now, the status of détente. Détente. was not initiated 
as a solution to every problem in the world or every prob- 
lem bilaterally between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but it has been extremely helpful in a number of 
instances as a line of communication, as a means of re- 
laxing tensions, and as a vehicle for the solution of prob- 
lems between the Soviet Union and the United States. 


I believe that SALT I was a significant step forward. 
I believe very strongly that the agreement at Vladivo- 
stok where Mr. Brezhnev and myself agreed for a cap of 
2,400 on launchers in strategic vehicles and a 1,320 lim- 
itation on MIRVing. SALT Two is now moving along 
at the technical stage, and there will have to be some 
very important decisions made between now and when 
the final agreement is achieved, if it is achieved, and I 
hope it will. 

I think détente has been successful. It hasn’t solved 
every problem, but we are a lot better off, in my honest 
judgment, than to go back to the old days of the cold 
war where we talked harshly to each other, we con- 
demned each other, we threatened one another. I don’t 
think the United States and the Soviet Union ought to 
go back to the cold war circumstances that prevailed. 
But I reiterate, we can’t expect every problem that comes 
up to be solved by it. 
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All we can do is work at it. And I can pledge to you 
and to others we will do our utmost to make sure that 
détente is mutually beneficial to each country at no 
sacrifice of national security in either case and of tre- 
mendous, immense benefit to the world as a whole. We 
will do the very best we can. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bill Wainwright. I am a 
member of the World Affairs Council and also a regis- 
tered Republican in the John Baldwin mode from Mar- 
tinez, California. I have a question about the House 
select committee’s investigation of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and their review having publicly demon- 
strated certain mistaken intelligence assessments on the 
likelihood of a breakout of war between the Arabs and 
Israel in 1967. I am wondering if you intend to facili- 
tate this committee’s further investigation along these 
lines. 

THE PresipEent. Let me make several comments, and 
then I will try to answer the precise question. 

In the first instance, you must understand that all of 
the intelligence agencies—the CIA and the others— 
have responded to the Pike committee’s request for clas- 
sified information. There has been no reluctance on our 
part to give to that committee all of the requested intelli- 
gence information, and I think they recognize that. 


I can assure you of a second point—that under no cir- 


cumstances will there be any action by me or people 
working with me to use the classification process to pre- 
vent the exposure of alleged or actual criminal action by 
any Federal authority. 


Secondly, there will be no action by myself or my asso- 
ciates to classify so that we protect errors, mistakes that 
were made over the last 28 years since the CIA was es- 
tablished by law. 


The real problem is not their having this classified 
information. The problem is how they have to use it for 
the legislative purpose for which the committee was es- 
tablished. Since they have all of the information, it is not 
automatically necessary that they make it public. They 
can examine it in committee, and they can determine 
from such an examination all of the information that is 
needed for the legislative purpose for which the commit- 
tee was established. 

I have no reluctance at all, if we could just put a cir- 
cle around the United States, and give 214 million Amer- 
icans all of the material as to sources of intelligence, tech- 
niques of intelligence, procedures of intelligence. I would 
have no reluctance whatsoever, if we could confine it to 
214 million Americans. But I just don’t think that is very 
practical. [ Laughter] 

Some of this information is so sensitive that a few years 
ago the Congress passed a law saying that any communi- 
cations intelligence—that is a very technical term, but it 


is very significant—if divulged by any individual except 
to Congress—and it should, and I am not alleging they 
are violating the law—but that kind of intelligence, its 
source, its techniques, its procedures, was made a serious 
criminal offense by Congress itself, and it is the judgment 
of a number of the technically qualified people in the 
intelligence area that there was an error made in the 
release of some information out of the stacks of classified 
information we gave them because it probably had the 
impact of making available some communications intel- 
ligence information. 

What we have to do is to sit down, not with one com- 
mittee of the Congress, not one subcommittee, because 
there are 300 subcommittees and full committees of the 
Congress. If every one of them established different rules 
on how we were going to handle with them this highly 
classified information, I think you would probably have 
300 different rules of declassification. 

So, what we have to do—and I can assure you, as 
others—we have to find a way of getting a uniformity in 
the handling of classified information by the Congress and 
the 300 committees and subcommittees and the executive 
branch so that what is essential can be made public and 
what is so sensitive that it should not—if we can’t do that, 
after 200 years of cooperation between the executive and 
the legislative branch, something is wrong. 

I am an optimist, but it is a very serious matter. I am 
not going to be a participant in destroying the effective- 
ness of a good United States intelligence agency because 
that involves our national security, period. 

One more, I guess. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Clark Maser. I am a 
member of the World Affairs Council and an elderly skier. 
[Laughter] What steps should the United States take if 
the State of Israel is expelled from the United Nations, 
which has been threatened by the so-called tyranny of the 
majority? Should we withdraw in that case all financial 
support to the United Nations or should we withdraw 
from the United Nations? 

THE Present. I, as well as Secretary Kissinger, have 
strongly spoken out against the threats that primarily came 
from the nonaligned nations. The attitude that we ex- 
pressed toward the nonaligned underdeveloped nations 
has, to a substantial degree, softened some of the pro- 
spective actions that were anticipated in the United Na- 
tions. You don’t find that pushing quite as hard today as 
it was 6 months ago or a year ago. 

Now, we believe in the universality of the United Na- 
tions. And I don’t believe nations should be kicked out 
because the majority have a grudge or an adverse point 
of view. You can’t make the United Nations do its job, 
perform its function, if a simple majority in the General 
Assembly can just arbitrarily decide that that nation 
ought to be kicked out. 

I totally disapprove of that procedure, and this country, 
as long as I am President, will strongly, vigorously fight 
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against any such action against any nation, and we have 
said this particularly in reference to Israel. 

I believe our firm stand, the efforts of Secretary Kiss- 
inger at the second session has pretty well diluted the 
prospective action concerning Israel in 1975. If there is 
any reaffirmation of what appeared to be an action, we 
will vigorously fight any action by the General Assembly, 
and we will take a strong stand, the strongest possible 
stand in the Security Council. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 1:28 p.m. at the St. Francis Hotel. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


San Francisco, California 


The President’s Interview With Sid Davis of the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company and Stan 
Borman, Belva Davis, Jenny Crimm, and Lynn Joiner 


of KPIX-TV. September 22, 1975 


STRIKES BY MuNICIPAL WoRKERS 


Q. Mr. President, just recently this city went through a 
traumatic and somewhat extraordinary set of circum- 
stances when the fire department and the police depart- 
ment all went out on strike at the same time. I am sure 
you were aware of that. This is somewhat of an indica- 
tion of what possibly might happen in major cities across 
the country. 

How do you, as the Chief Executive, feel about this, 
sir? Do you think that, number one, policemen should be 
allowed to go out on strike, and, number two, if you feel 
they shouldn’t, do you think there should be a Federal 
law prohibiting strikes by all municipal workers? 

THE Preswenr. Of course, the problem that you raise 
is 100 percent a local problem in that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction to enact legislation or to take 
Executive action to force a procedure or a method for 
resolving disputes between local employees and the re- 
sponsible city officials. 

The situation in San Francisco ought to be settled by 
the people of this community. It ought to be settled perhaps 
as some States have, by enacting State legislation. That 
is within the jurisdiction of the State, as well as the local 
community. 

The only area where the Federal Government has any 
authority is that involving Federal employees, and when 
a few years ago, I think it was 1970, the Congress estab- 
lished a postal service system in contrast to the old Postal 
Department, the Congress approved a procedure for arbi- 
tration in case the Government and the employees couldn’t 
get together. That does, in effect, provide, number one, 


for a procedure for a firm determination, and it also in- 
cludes a provision that prohibits a strike by postal service 
employees. I voted for that legislation. 


GuN CONTROL 


Q. Mr. Ford, on another topic, there are reports that a 
man was arrested and booked today here in San Francisco 
on suspicion of threatening you and, also, following your 
own close brush with death in Sacramento a couple of 
weeks, I wonder if this has convinced you at all that we 
need tough gun control legislation in this country or are 
public officials going to have to travel across the country 
with a bulletproof vest and a prayer? 

Tue Preswent. I did recommend to the Congress 
earlier this year a rather comprehensive approach to crime 
control, a new proposal that would make it much more 
difficult for individuals to get what we call “Saturday night 
specials,’ which are the cheap handguns that are used ex- 
tensively for illegal purposes. 

In addition, I proposed to the Congress that we have 
much more severe penalties for a person using a gun in 
the commission of some other crime and for mandatory 
sentences in order to get people who use guns in the proc- 
ess of committing a crime or alleged crime. 

It seems to me that that approach is far, far better than 
the approach of some people who recommend that gun 
owners should be registered and that handguns and long 
guns ought to be registered. 

I prefer to go after the person who uses the gun for 
illegal or criminal purpose. That, to me, is a far better 
approach than the one where you require registration of 
the individual or the gun. 


WEAPONS FOR ISRAEL 


Q. Mr. President, yesterday Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger said that any new weapons we introduce into 
the Middle East or Israel should not, to use his words, 
overawe Israel’s neighbors. In the interim agreement we 
have signed with Israel, we are promising new weapons, 
and there is the prospect of the Pershing missile, which 
has the range that could touch just about all of Israel’s 
neighbors. Aren’t we creating the prospects of the seeds 
for a monstrous new arms race in the Middle East? 

THE Present. Not if it is properly handled, Sid. The 
shopping list that the Government of Israel submitted to 
the United States Government included a very sub- 
stantial number of weapons, most of which are defensive 
in nature. 

The Pershing missile request we—the United States— 
only promised to study. We made no commitment that 
we would make that weapon available. And in the proc- 
ess of study, we will have some time to see how the peace 
efforts, the Sinai peace agreement proceeds along with 
potential other agreements in that area. But there is no 
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commitment by us, except to study, for the delivery of a 
Pershing missile to the Middle East. 


NucLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Q. Mr. President, today in a speech you said that you 
envision some 200 nuclear powerplants by the year 1985. 
Here in California enough citizens are concerned about 
the safety and disposal problems of these plants to have 
put it in issue on the ballot in June to ban the construction 
of them. How do you feel about the safety problem and 
about the disposal problem? 

Tue Preswenrt. The Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
which was established by the Congress last year and which 
is now in operation, and the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Organization, which was likewise established 
by the Congress, both are in the process of studying safety, 
nuclear power development, et cetera. 

So far, I believe that the overwhelming preponderance 
of the evidence indicates, number one, that we have a safe 
nuclear power capability and furthermore that, if there 
are any serious questions, that the further research and 
development will result in even a higher degree of safety, 
better safeguards. 

I think in light of our serious, almost critical energy 
shortage, that it is unwise for any State to ban the de- 
velopment and the utilization of nuclear power in the 
future. 

We expect to build 250 nuclear powerplants, as I re- 
call, in the next 10 years. If 49 other States do it, I can 
imagine there could be a serious, adverse economic im- 
pact on the State of California. It would potentially—I 
don’t say certainly, but potentially—interfere with the 
economic development of the great State of California. It 
would mean the loss of potential jobs as we need more 
jobs for the young people, for others. 

I think there is a better approach than an arbitrary 
ban because the safety record so far and the prognosti- 
cations of responsible people indicate to me, at least, that 
the danger is not a serious one, and if there are any prob- 
lems, they can be resolved. 


Tue PRESIDENT’S TRIPS TO CALIFORNIA 


Q. Mr. President, we are very glad to see you back in 
California again, and I understand you will be returning 
again next month. The question is why three trips in 
less than a month and a half and if this California blitz— 
if you will pardon the expression—is really just to try to 
sidetrack Ronald Reagan’s shadow campaign for the nom- 
ination in 1976? 

Tue PreswenTt. Our plans to come to California 2 
weeks ago and the plans for this current weekend were 
made a good many months ago. They were made because 
we have visited, or I have attended, a number of meet- 
ings of a variety of organizations. 


I spoke at Pepperdine University on Saturday, at Stan- 
ford University on Sunday. I spoke at the AFL-CIO 
building and construction workers convention this morn- 
ing, or on Monday. I spoke to the World Affairs Council 
in San Francisco. 

It is a whole list of very diverse organizations that give 
me an opportunity to get acquainted with their interests 
and to indicate my policies. California is a big, it is an 
important State. We want Californians to understand 
their President, and I want to get to know Californians. 
It has really no relevance as far as the political campaign 
is concerned. 

I am coming back in October for a purely Republican 
Party function. That is a different type of activity, and I 
think it is important for me, as the head of the party, to 
participate. 


FoRMER PRESIDENT NIxON 


Q. There is one other Californian you did speak to. 
You spoke to Richard Nixon yesterday. Why did the 
White House wait until today to report that, and will 
you accept Richard Nixon’s help in your campaign in 
1976? 

THE PrEsmENT. My relationship with the former 
President is a personal one, a personal friendship that has 
existed for 26 years. I don’t think it is necessary for us to 
volunteer when I call him or he should happen to call me. 

It is my understanding that if Ron Nessen was asked, 
he would say yes, I called the President, I am in the State 
where he lives, within a relatively short distance of his 
home. I think it is a perfectly natural thing for longstand- 
ing friends to talk on the telephone. His participation in 
1976 is a matter for him to decide, and we will wait and 
see what he does decide. 

Q. If he decides, would you want his help? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think you accept anything in 
the political arena. A person has to make a choice him- 
self as to what he wants to do. We have no plans to ask 
him, but if a person decides, it is a free country. He can 
participate in any way that he wishes, but that is a per- 
sonal choice for him. 

Q. So by that answer, Mr. President, without trying 
to put words in your mouth, you would not reject his help 
or whatever support he would give you? 

Tue Present. That is a matter of semantics. What 
he does is his decision. We are going to run my campaign, 
as I said several months ago, on my record and on our pro- 
gram for the future. If people want to help, I can’t pre- 
clude it. It is up to them to decide. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Q. I have a couple of questions, sir, about the Central 
Intelligence Agency which has been in the news, as we all 
know, for the past year or so with mounting rapidity. 
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First off, are you frightened by the latest revelations of 
the CIA, namely, the Cobra venom stockpiled, the shellfish 
toxin stockpiled, the poison dart guns supposedly they 
have, and the latest story that broke over the weekend that 
alleges that E. Howard Hunt supposedly was supposed to 
kill columnist Jack Anderson. Do these allegations 
frighten you, sir? 

Tue Present. I think you have to go back to the 
charter that President Truman recommended to the Con- 
gress and the Congress in 1947 wrote into law in the 
establishment of the Central Intelligence Agency. As I 
recall—I wasn’t in the Congress at that time—that it was 
virtually unanimous that President Truman’s proposed 
Central Intelligence Agency should be established by law, 
it was given a charter and given certain responsibilities. 
And the Central Intelligence Agency over this period of 
27 or 28 years has carried out its responsibilities under 
the law. 

Now, there may have been certain indiscretions or ac- 
tions or programs that border on being outside of that 
charter, and that is what the Congress is in the process of 
examining. And I think it is a very proper responsibility 
for the Congress, in an oversight capacity, to examine such 
as they have in both the Church committee and the Pike 
committee, the operations of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Q. Mr. President, you mentioned former President 
Harry Truman, and it was published in the Washington 
Post on December 22, 1963, a column that was written 
by the former President. In that he said, “The role of the 
CIA should be limited to intelligence; there is something 
about the way the CIA has been functioning that is casting 
a shadow over our historic position in this country and I 
feel that we need to correct it.”” That was 12 years ago. 
Do you feel there should be some limitations on the power 
of the CIA, and if so, what limitations? 

Tue Present. The basic limitations come from the 
law. The operation under the charter comes from the 
people who have the responsibility. It is, I think, very 
proper for Congress to conduct an oversight operation, as 
they are, and it is very probable that there ought to be a 
great control exercised through the executive branch over 
the operations of the CIA. 


We have an organization, have had for a good many 
years, an intelligence advisory committee that has a rela- 
tionship in a broad sense to the CIA and the intelligence 
community. There have been suggestions that this ad- 
visory group ought to be given more authority to actually 
supervise the operations of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the others. There has been no decision by_me 
as yet on whether that group or some other group or in 
some other way, we might have a closer control over the 
operations on a day-to-day basis of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Intelligence community. Those are 
possibilities. 


Within the very near future, I expect to make adminis- 
trative recommendations, I expect to make legislative 
proposals as far as the intelligence agencies are concerned. 

I did not answer, Stan, one previous question you indi- 
cated concerning columnist Jack Anderson. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue Prespent. As I read the newspapers—I haven’t 
gotten any further information on that—that was not con- 
nected with the Central Intelligence Agency. That was an 
alleged arrangement or program between certain people 
in the White House in the 1970-1971 period. It did not 
involve the CIA. Therefore, I don’t think the CIA should 
be connected or condemned with that allegation. They 
have enough troubles on their own. 


WHEAT AND OIL 


Q. Mr. Ford, to get on the topic of energy for a second, 
it is obvious that Russia needs our wheat and we need oil. 
You have been quoted as saying that it is conceivable and 
quite possible that America would negotiate with the 
Soviets for oil in exchange for wheat. Getting out of the 
possible, the conceivable realm, is it going to become a 
reality? 

THE PRESWENT. We have made very substantial, en- 
couraging, optimistic progress in negotiation with the 
Soviet Union for the Soviet Union on a 5-year agreement 
to buy substantial amounts of American grain, a set 
amount as a minimum and potentially more on an option 
basis. 

This would help to equalize the purchases over a period 
of time instead of the wide fluctuations where one year 
they buy very little, the next year they buy a tremendous 
amount. 

We think that a firm, long-term wheat or grain agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union is good for the American 
agriculture, for the farmers, for the consumers. It also will 
increase the, I think, effectiveness of détente between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

We hope to have an answer on this problem within the 
very near future, and, I might add that, if it is signed, 
we will also get an additional benefit and this is important 
here in the Bay Area, the west coast, in that we will get 
a better freight rate for American ships in the delivery 
or the shipment of American grain to Soviet ports, which 
would mean that about 35 American ships would come 
out of lay-up and go into the trade and provide more 
jobs for American seamen. 

So, it is a complicated but very intriguing and, I think, 
important negotiation. I am optimistic that it will work 
out. 

Q. Yes, but are you going to push for the oil since we 
need that so desperately? Are you going to push for that? 

Tue Preswenrt. That is another aspect and there are 
discussions, and there are potential negotiations going on 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, linking 
to some extent but not directly, grain and oil. 
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This is a much more complicated subject. We have 
plenty of oil today and an agreement with the Soviet 
Union for oil would be sort of a good insurance policy in 
case there was an oil embargo from the Middle East. 

If Russia has oil that it wants to sell, and we need some, 
which I think would be good insurance, Ijthink it makes 


sense to try and get both a grain deal and,an oil deal. 


GASOLINE PRICES 


Q. Sir, on the subject of energy and oil, you fought 
long and hard for decontrol of domestic oil, indicating 
that the rise in price would somehow help us to conserve 
somewhat. How high are you willing to see the price of 
a gallon of gasoline go before reversing that procedure? 

THE PrEsWENT. It is higher than I would like right 
now. [Laughter] 

On the other hand, it has to some extent helped us to 
conserve; it has helped us to prevent the squandering of 
some of our energy sources. 

I believe, however, that the price rise has gone suffi- 
ciently high, and if we can get an energy program on 
line, it is my opinion that any further price rise will be 
minimal. 

As a matter of fact, if the Congress had approved my 
phased decontrol program over a 39-month period, in the 
first 12 months of that phased decontrol program, energy 
prices related to oil would have gone down. 

Unfortunately, the Congress wasn’t wise enough to 
understand it or to take action to approve it. So, now 
that they have rejected a phased decontrol program, we 
are pretty much faced with total decontrol, which is not 
the best alternative. But even with total decontrol, I don’t 
think you are going to have any significant increases in 
fuel costs. 

Q. Wouldn't that, though, if it did happen, really hit 
at the poor, the working class more than anybody else, 
because they would be the ones who could not afford to 
pay the prices? 

THE PRESENT. It would affect everybody, but I urge 
you to go back to what I said in January when I offered 
a comprehensive energy program. I said, if there are any 
energy cost increases, we would rebate to the American 
people $12 billion for added energy costs by a reduction 
in income tax payments. We would give $80 a person 
to the poor who had no income to compensate them for 
the added energy costs. 

Again Congress has not acted on the rebate program 
that I recommended. I wish they had. We wouldn’t be 
faced with a problem of, to some extent, adding energy 
burdens to the American people. 


ENERGY INDEPENDENCE AUTHORITY 


Q. Mr. President, in your travels around the country, 
you have persistently launched an attack against the Fed- 
eral Government and big government and the Federal 
bureaucracy and at one point promised to get the Gov- 
ernment off people’s back and out of their pockets. Yet 


today here in San Francisco, you are proposing a $100 
billion Government corporation to be established subject 
to the approval of Congress to help find ways to develop 
our energy resources. This would include massive amounts 
of Federal money. , 

How do you square that with your comments about 
less government? Are we admitting that we cannot solve 
our energy problems in¢the private sector? 

THE PRESENT. Most of our energy problems can an 
will be solved in the private sector, but there are some 
programs where we are in the process of exotic research 
and development—solar energy for example—where once 
the scientists and technicians have developed the capability 
for expansion of that energy source, we do have to take 
the first step from research and development to an opera- 
tional plan to prove that it will work. 

That first plan, so to speak, has to be perhaps financed 
by this joint government private sector program. And 
that is what the energy resource corporation will be aimed 
at, not in a long range financing of energy sources, but 
aimed at primarily, not exclusively, but primarily taking 
the position from completion of research and development 
to the first use where there is a hesitancy on the part of 
investors, because of the uncertainty to invest. 

This is where I think we have to act. We did in the 
case of the synthetic rubber plant in World War II. We 
did it in the Manhattan Project with the atomic bomb. We 
did it in our efforts to get to the Moon. We have done 
it with COMSAT. It is a procedure that has been used 
in the past, and I think it can be adequately used in the 
future. 

Tue 1976 ELections 


Q. In doing so, you are leaving yourself open to a 
charge by probably your critics that you are going to have 
billions of dollars of Federal funding going to big oil and 
big business, and this leads me to the question: the pub- 
lic’s perception of your Administration is one that is 
friendly to big business. I think in your relationship with 
labor leaders you would find that. And recently in a Gallup 
poll, Mr. Gallup said that of the adults who were ques- 
tioned—and he addressed this nationwide—only 21 per- 
cent would own up to being Republicans. And then you 
have the results of New Hampshire. Would this indicate to 
you that you are in serious trouble in 1976 as a party and 
you as President? 

THE Preswent. I think any of the polls that have 
pitted me against a Democrat, with the exception of Ted 
Kennedy—and even there one month he is ahead, and 
the next month I am ahead—but pitting my own candi- 
dacy against any other Democrat, every poll that I have 
seen for the last 6 months shows that I would win. 


We have 14 months to go before the election, and my 
Democratic friends have to pick a candidate first, and 
they are going to have a little trouble there. But I welcome 
whoever they pick. But I think it categorically inaccurate 
and unfair, and I don’t think it is said by people who have 
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thought it out, that this Administration is predominantly 
interested in big business. That is totally inaccurate. 

We have increased our funding, for example, in a wide 
spectrum—education, unemployment compensation, the 
whole area of human assistance. We have recommended 
in the budget for the current fiscal year more money than 
any Administration in the history of the United States 
for social programs. 


ApviIcE To YOUNG PEOPLE 


Q. Mr. Ford, I am sorry to cut off because I under- 
stand you probably want to go forth. We only have about 
30 seconds left, and I wondered if you could in that time 
possibly sum up how you would talk to some of the young 
people of this country about their mounting fear of losing 
control of their country, what with the murder of a Presi- 
dent, the murder of a candidate running for President, 
paralyzing of another, et cetera. It goes on and on, still 
even happening today with a threat against your life. 
What do you tell the young people of this country? 

THE PRESIDENT. I tell them that, number one, we have 
a great country, they have a great stake in it. They can 
decide what course of action, what aims, what visions we 
should have in this country, and I find a great and good 
response from the young people across the board. 

I am optimistic about what they will do with America. 
I think they will make it a better place for them and those 
that follow. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: The interview began at 2:56 p.m. in the MacArthur Suite 
at the St. Francis Hotel. It was taped for broadcast at 9:30 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Incident in San Francisco, California 


Statement by the White House Press Secretary. 
September 22, 1975 


At the conclusion of a TV interview with KPIX-TV, 
in a suite on the sixth floor of the St. Francis Hotel in 
San Francisco, President Ford boarded an elevator and 
rode to the ground floor of the hotel on the Post Street 
side. The President greeted a small group of well-wishers 
in the lobby of the hotel. 

The President stepped out on Post Street, where his 
car was parked at the curb. As he walked from the hotel 
door to the car, he waved briefly to a large crowd on the 
other side of Post Street. 

At that point there was a sound of a single gunshot. 

Secret Service agents Ron Puntius and Jack Merchant 
and Assistant to the President Donald Rumsfeld pushed 
the President down toward the sidewalk shielding him 
behind his car from the crowd. The President, agents 
Pontius and Merchant, and Donald Rumsfeld entered the 


car, and the motorcade departed immediately for the San 
Francisco International Airport. 

For the first several blocks after departing from the 
hotel, the President was stretched out on the floor of his 
car between the seats with agents Pontius and Merchant 
and Mr. Rumsfeld shielding his body. After the car was 
out of the area, the President sat in the middle of the rear 
seat with agents Pontius and Merchant on either side and 
Mr. Rumsfeld in the jump seat. 

Mrs. Ford arrived at the San Francisco International 
Airport by U.S. Air Force C-9 aircraft from Monterey 
a moment or two after the President and boarded Air 
Force One. 

She was told of the episode in the Presidential cabin. 
Mrs. Ford received the information calmly. The Presi- 
dent can be described as serious following the episode and 
on the flight home to Washington. 

The individual who fired the gun has been identified 
as Sara Moore, age 47. The weapon has been identified 
as a 5-shot .38 revolver. 

During the flight home to Washington, the President 
told his staff aboard Air Force One that he felt that the 
U.S. Secret Service and the State and local law enforce- 
ment officials had performed their duties in an outstand- 
ing manner, and he asked that his thanks be expressed to 
all involved. 

The President indicated to his staff that a circum- 
stance where the political leaders are forced into isola- 
tion from their constituents because of the threats of a 
few would be intolerable. The communication of ideas is 
fundamental in our system, and to allow it to be unduly 
restricted, warped, or inhibited would be to weaken, if 
not destroy it. 

He believes it is vitally important for the leadership 
of our country to be free to communicate with the people 
they serve. 


NOTE: The statement was released on board Air Force One during 
the flight from San Francisco to Washington, D.C. 


TOT 


Return to the White House 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters in the Diplomatic 
Reception Room. September 22, 1975 


Reporter. Mr. Ford, could you speak to us for just a 
moment please and tell us how you feel? 

Tue PresipEeNT. Can I have just a minute to look at 
all of you? 

Q. Mr. President, what 

Tue PresipENT. May I take just a minute. Obviously, 
Betty and I are delighted to be back here very safely, and 
we are most grateful that Mr. Vice President and Mrs. 
Rockefeller have met us. We have talked to our four 
children, and I guess they are kind of happy that we are 
back here all right. 
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But let me say most emphatically, I thank the Secret 
Service for doing a super job again. They really were 
tremendous in the things that they did that were neces- 
sary and essential. But equally, let me express my appre- 
ciation for the fine job that the San Francisco police 
force did. They were tremendous, and those that were 
associated with them, because they had the help of others. 

But the most important thing is that I don’t think any 
person as President or any person in any other major 
political office ought to cower in the face of a limited 
number of people, out of 214 million Americans, who 
want to take the law into their own hands. The American 
people expect, and I approve of it—in fact, I think it is 
right—want a dialog between them and their President 
and their other public officials. And if we can’t have that 
opportunity of talking with one another, seeing one 
another, shaking hands with one another, something has 
gone wrong in our society. 

I don’t think these individuals who want to destroy our 
society and tear up our fabric of relationships represent 
America. The American people are good people—Demo- 
crats, Independents, Republicans, and others. Under no 
circumstances will I, and I hope no others, capitulate to 
those that want to undercut what’s all good in America. 
The American people are strong, they’re good, and they 
will reflect the leadership that comes from the people 
in public office. And the leadership must likewise be 
strong and good. And I am confident, whether that leader- 
ship is Democratic or Republican, it will be good and it 
will be strong. That’s the way America can give the 
leadership to the world that is essential in these crucial 
times. 

It’s wonderful to be home. It’s good to see our family. 
It’s good to see the Vice President and Mrs. Rockefeller, 
and it’s, I think, important that we as a people don’t 
capitulate to the wrong element, a limited number, an 
infinitesimal number of people who want to destroy every- 
thing that’s best about America. I won’t. I’m sure the Vice 
President won’t. I am sure Democratic leaders won't. 
We’re going to stand tall and strong in this confrontation 
with a limited number of people who don’t represent all 
of us. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:55 p.m. 


International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The President’s Message to the Commission’s Meeting 
in Montreal, Canada. Dated September 18, 1975. 
Released September 23, 1975 


This special meeting of the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries takes up the most 


difficult problem in the Commission’s twenty-five year 
history. I send my warmest greetings and good wishes to 
the participants. 

It is imperative that the Commission succeed in estab- 
lishing adequate conservation measures and enforcement 
procedures to rebuild the important fishery stocks of the 
Northwest Atlantic. If agreement cannot be reached on 
reasonable conservation and enforcement measures, the 
ability of the Commission to fulfill its stated purposes will 
be called into question. For our part, I pledge the full 
support of the United States to sound fisheries manage- 
ment and conservation practices, based on scientific evi- 
dence and implemented within the framework of interna- 
tionally negotiated agreements. 

I am strongly opposed to unilateral claims by nations 
to jurisdiction on the high seas. However, pressures for 
unilateral measures do exist, and will continue to mount, 
if international arrangements do not prove to be effective. 

It is my earnest hope that the Commission will vindi- 
cate the trust we place in it and fully justify our mutual 
efforts to find cooperative approaches to fisheries con- 
servation and management for the benefit of all mankind. 
In this spirit, I send you best wishes for a productive and 
rewarding session. 

GERALD R. Forp 
NOTE: The President’s message was read at the opening of the 
meeting on September 22 by Under Secretary of State for Security 
Assistance Carlyle E. Maw. 
The text of the message was made available by the White House 


Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Milton L. Luger To Be Assistant Administrator 
of Law Enforcement. September 23, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Milton L. Luger, of Albany, N.Y., to be Assistant 
Administrator of Law Enforcement. In this capacity he 
will head the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
Department of Justice. This is a new position created 
by Public Law 93-415 of September 7, 1974. 

In 1960, he became deputy director of the New York 
Division of Youth, and in 1966 he became the director, 
serving until 1970. During 1971, he was chairman of the 
New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission 
before returning to the New York State Division of Youth 
as director. 

Mr. Luger was born on October 22, 1924, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He served in the United States Army Air Force 
from 1943 to 1946. He received his B.S. degree in 1950 
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and his M.A. degree in 1951 from New York Univer- 
sity. He was a teacher at J. L. Mott Junior High School 
from 1950 to 1954 and was with the New York City 
Department of Corrections from 1954 to 1960. 

Mr. Luger resides in Albany, N.Y. 


Department of the Army 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Edward Alan Miller To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development. September 23, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Edward Alan Miller, of Harvard, Mass., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. His area of responsi- 
bility will be Research and Development. He will succeed 
Norman R. Augustine, who become Under Secretary of 
the Army on May 23, 1975. 

Since 1973, Mr. Miller has been president, optical sys- 
tems division, Itek Corp., in Lexington, Mass. From 1970 
to 1973, he was senior vice president of Fairchild Space 
and Electronics Co., in Germantown, Md. He was gen- 
eral manager, space and reentry systems division. Philco- 
Ford Corp., in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mr. Miller was born on March 5, 1922, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He received his B.S. degree in 1950 from the 
University of Maryland and his LL.B. degree from 
Salmon P. Chase College in 1958. He served in the United 
States Army from 1944 to 1946 and from 1950 to 1953. 
He held various technical and supervisory positions from 
1954 to 1968. 

Mr. Miller is married to the former Mary Jane Chase, 
and they have five children. 


International Monetary Fund 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Thomas Byron Crawford Leddy To Be 
U.S. Alternate Executive Director. 


September 24, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Thomas Byron Crawford Leddy, of Vienna, Va., to 
be United States Alternate Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years. He will 
succeed Charles R. Harley, whose term expired on 
June 11, 1975. 

Since 1973, Mr. Leddy has served as Deputy Director 
of the Office of International Monetary Affairs in the 
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Department of the Treasury. He became an International 
Economist with the Office of Monetary Affairs in April 
1970. From January 1968 to April 1970, he was Assistant 
Financial Attaché with the American Embassy in Tokyo. 
In July 1965, he became an International Economist with 
the Treasury Department. During 1964-65, he was a re- 
search assistant with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Mr. Leddy was born on January 27, 1943, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He received his B.A. degree from George Wash- 
ington University in 1964. 

Mr. Leddy is married to the former Eileen Bullock, and 
they have two children. 


General Advisory Committee 
to the Energy Research and 
Development Administration 


Announcement of Appointment of Nine Members of 


the Committee. September 24, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
nine persons as members of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration. They are: 


ArtHuR G. Hansen, of West Lafayette, Ind., president, Purdue 
University. This is for the remainder of a term expiring Au- 
gust 1,1976. He succeeds Howard G. Vesper, who has resigned. 

Ricuarp S. Morsg, of Wellesley, Mass., president, MIT Develop- 
ment Foundation, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. This is for the remain- 
der of a term expiring August 1, 1976. He succeeds Evans Hay- 
ward, who has resigned. 

Martin J. Warp, of Bethesda, Md., general president, United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This is for the remainder of a term expiring Au- 
gust 1, 1976. He succeeds Rolf Eliassen, who has resigned. 

Wi.uiaM R. Gou tp, of Long Beach, Calif., executive vice president 
of Southern California Edison Co., Rosemead, Calif. This 
is for the remainder of a term expiring August 1, 1978. He 
succeeds Walter H. Zinn, who has resigned. 

Cuartes J. Hitcn, of Bethesda, Md., president, Resources for the 
Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. This is for the remainder of a 
term expiring August 1, 1978. He succeeds Hubert Heffner, who 
has died. 

Henry R. Linpen, of Chicago, IIl., president of the Institute of 
Gas Technology. This is for the remainder of a term expiring 
August 1, 1978. He succeeds Michael M. May, who has 
resigned. 

Rutu Patrick, of Whitemarsh Township, Pa., chairperson and 
chief curator of limnology, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is for a term expiring August 1, 1980. 
She succeeds Lombard Squires, whose term has expired. 

MicHaEL M. May, of Pleasanton, Calif., associate director-at-large, 
University of California’s Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif. This is for a term expiring August 1, 1980. He 
succeeds Herbert Friedman, whose term has expired. 
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Gerawp F. Tape, of Bethesda, Md., president, Associated Univer- 
sities, Inc., Washington, D.C. This is for a term expiring Au- 
gust 1, 1980. He succeeds James H. Sterner, whose term has 
expired. 

This Committee was formerly known as the General 
Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission 
and was transferred to ERDA by the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974, which created ERDA, effective Janu- 
ary 19, 1975. 


Child Health Day, 1975 
Proclamation 4396. September 24, 1975 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

In the years since 1928, when Child Health Day was 
first proclaimed, our concept of health has acquired new 
dimensions. No longer do we consider health merely the 
timely treatment and cure of illness. Health now encom- 
passes the prevention of those conditions which can lead 
to illness. 

Scientific technology and medical research have given 
us many new tools to help in the essential tasks of pre- 
venting illness or conditions which can cripple. Thanks 
to vaccines which have been developed in recent decades, 
poliomyelitis is no longer the widespread crippler it once 
was, Children can now be protected against measles and 
the risk of death or brain damage resulting from this dis- 
ease. Immunization against rubella not only protects 
young children, but also protects pregnant women from 
contracting the disease and risking the mental health of 
their unborn children. . 

Future challenge includes prevention of such divergent 
problems as birth abnormality, the battered child syn- 
drome and the teen-age alcoholic, drug addict or crim- 
inal. 

In our Bicenténnial year as a Nation, we are charting 
a course for the future that will enable us to complete 
the American dream. We can be certain that future sci- 
entific discoveries will help to control and conquer other 
conditions which now cripple or otherwise handicap chil- 
dren. For the present, each of us must resolve to apply the 
knowledge and the means now at hand for the fullest 
protection of our children’s health. 

As an expression of its concern, the Congress, by joint 
resolution (36 U.S.C. 143), has asked the President to 
designate the first Monday in October as Child Health 
Day. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, GerALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do proclaim Monday, Oc- 
tober 6, 1975, as Child Health Day. 

I ask American parents on Child Health Day this year 
to place special emphasis on ensuring protection for their 
children against all diseases for which safe and effective 
vaccines are now available. 

I call upon all citizens, agencies and organizations in- 
terested in child welfare to promote and observe appropri- 
ate activities, especially those which emphasize the pre- 
ventive immunizations so necessary for proper health care. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fourth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred seventy-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the two hun- 
dredth. 

GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:44 p.m., 
September 25, 1975] 


American Chamber of 
Commerce Executives 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the 
Organization in the East Room. September 24, 1975 


Chairman Brann, President Rumbaugh, members of the 
Chamber around the country: 

First, let me welcome you to the White House. It is 
more comfortable inside than outside with the kind of 
weather we are having. We only have it in Washington, 
but you never have it in your communities, I am sure. 
[Laughter] 

But it is nice to see you all, and despite the fact you 
have been sitting here getting the answers to the questions 
from Frank and Paul MacAvoy and Jim Lynn, I think 
it is better for me just to make a few observations and 
comments and then we can retire to the State Dining 
Room for a few minutes. 

First, I want to thank you very emphatically for the 
help and assistance so many of you have given us in the 
12 White House Conferences that have been held around 
the United States, 10 of which I have had the honor and 
privilege to attend, to participate in what we try to de- 
scribe as the listening and learning process. 

We feel that those conferences are vitally important to 
give to a broad cross-section of your various communities 
the policies and programs that are in effect in the Federal 
Government or those that we propose and, at the same 
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time, get a feeling, a sense from all of you and the many 
others that participate, the views from people at the grass- 
roots. 

This listening and learning process, from our points of 
view, is very helpful to me and to my associates. And I 
trust that the 12 have been equally beneficial as far as 
you are concerned. 

We have some very serious problems. We are deeply 
concerned about the economy, energy, and deregulation 
as far as the Federal Government is concerned. I just spent 
about an hour and a half, as I recall, with a number of 
mayors from various parts of the United States. They have 
a problem precipitated by the financial difficulties of the 
city of New York. These are serious, and it involves a 
wide variety of recommendations from them and from 
others as to what the solutions might be. 

It also involves a very serious potential change if cer- 
tain actions were taken in the political fabric, not on a 
partisan basis, but on a structural basis, of the Federal 
Government, the State governments, and municipal gov- 
ernments. This is a very broad and serious problem. It is, 
of course, complicated by the immediate financial prob- 
lems facing the city of New York. 

But if I might, I would like to urge all of you to the 
extent that you can, to help Frank Zarb and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government get some movement in 
the Congress on really an effective, short-range, as well 
as long-haul, energy program. We cannot continue to 
be held at the mercy of decisionmaking by the foreign oil 
producers. They are meeting right now as to whether 
they are going to increase the price of roughly 40 per- 
cent of the oil that we buy as a Nation. We have no con- 
trol over it, and this is something that the United States 
must do to escape that kind of potential stranglehold 
that they have on our economy and on 214 million 
Americans. 

We have to conserve our energy. We have to produce 
more domestic sources of energy. And we hope and trust 
that the Congress will move affirmatively on a program 
that will conserve energy at home and produce more en- 
ergy from domestic sources. 

The economy—I believe that the record is clear by 
now that we have moved out of a recession and we are 
on the way to better economic times. The announcement 
last Friday of the lowest monthly increase in the cost of 
living, .2 percent, is very encouraging. If you annualize 
that—and I don’t think you can in good conscience— 
that is an annual increase of 2.4 percent. But on a more 
realistic basis, from December of last year through the 
reported month that I just mentioned, the cost of living 
has gone up at the rate of about 5 percent, slightly under 
it, and compared to a year ago, it is substantially less. 


We are not satisfied with 4.8 percent on an annualized 
basis in the increased cost of living, but, comparatively 
speaking, it is far better than a year ago. We are going 
to continue the total effort on our part to make even more 
headway and better progress. The help that you can give 
us as far as the economy is concerned, energy is concerned, 
we appreciate and we know it will be effective. 

In the area of deregulation—and I use it in the broad- 
est sense—it involves regulatory agencies, which are an 
independent part of our Federal Government—they 
must respond. 


On the other hand, the executive branch per se has to 
do its share of trying to lift the onerous burden that they 
have imposed on individuals, on communities, on society 
as a whole. 

I wish Jim Lynn was here, because he got a figure of 
5,200 forms that are filled out by people, and organiza- 
tions, businesses, imposed by the Federal Government. 
I have never seen them all piled up, but I am sure they 
would make one darned big pile. [Laughter] I was going 
to remind Jim again—I have done it several times—that 
a year from now we better have less than 5,200 forms. 


Just one personal observation. Back in the late 1920’s, 
my father had the temerity to begin a small paint and 
varnish manufacturing company. It never grew to any 
sizable proportions, although it kept us alive as a family. 
He used to go out and sell the paint and collect the bills. 
He never could have run that very small company if he 
had had to fill out all the government forms that small 
businesses have to fill out today. 

So, even though it was a hard row for him to hoe, at 
least he was able to manufacture and sell it and collect 
the bills. Today the onerous burden placed on comparable 
business organizations would preclude a person that size, 
a business of that magnitude, carrying on. You would 
have to hire two bookkeepers and a lawyer, and I can’t 
tell you how many other things. 

So, what we have got to do is solve the energy problem, 
solve the problem of our economy, and, in this third cen- 
tury that we are all looking forward to, the third century 
of our great country, is to free us as individuals from the 
octopus kind of society that has tended to develop—mass 
government, mass education, mass industry, mass labor. 

We have to make certain that 214 million people have 
a restoration of their privacy and their independence. 
I think we can do it. With your help it can be done a lot 
easier. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:15 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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VISIT OF PRESIDENT ALFONSO LOPEZ 
MICHELSEN OF COLOMBIA 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Ford and President Lopez at the 
Welcoming Ceremony in the East Room. September 25, 1975 


PRESIDENT Foro. Mr. President, it is a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to welcome you to the United States for this state visit. 

The President of Colombia, His Excellency Dr. Alfonso Lopez Michelsen, 
and his wife, the distinguished First Lady of Colombia, Cecilia: 

President Lopez is no stranger to the United States. As a young man 
he studied here briefly. Also, I am told he and Mrs. Lopez spent part of 
their honeymoon in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

During his long and distinguished service in his country, he has fre- 
quently visited the United States in various important official capacities. 
His election as President was one of the largest votes in Colombia’s history. 

It is indeed a great personal pleasure for me to welcome him to the 
United States once again. This time the United States honors him as a 
Chief of State of Colombia, the first Latin American chief executive I 
have had the privilege of welcoming to Washington for a state dinner. 

President Lopez represents a nation with a long tradition of demo- 
cratic government. Colombia’s friendship with the United States is char- 
acterized by the mutual respect each of our two nations has for the in- 
dependent ideas and sovereign integrity of the other. 

As a respected intellectual, author, and statesman, Dr. Lopez has 
been a champion of the idea that relationships between nations must be 
based on the rule of law, nonintervention, and respect for national 
sovereignty. 

He voiced that conviction in an address to the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York, in January of 1974, when he said, and I quote, 
“For a country like ours, there is only one guarantee for survival, the effec- 
tive application of international law, a deep sense of human solidarity, and 
the principle of self-determination of nations.” 

Your visit, Mr. President, is timely indeed. The nations of the world 
face pressing issues in international trade, in monetary policy, and the 
challenges of explosive scientific and technological progress. The prob- 
lems of peace, justice, hunger, inflation, and pollution can no longer be 
solved by each nation alone. 

Each of us now is caught in the same tide of world events—consumer 
and producer, rich and poor, powerful and weak. We must, therefore, 
work together for the solution of our problems. We must step up our ef- 
forts to modernize and strengthen our hemispheric relations. 

The nations of Latin America share the same intricate web of social, 
political, and economic elements which comprise the civilization of the 
western world. At the same time, they share the problems of developing 
societies elsewhere in the world. 

All of these circumstances provide an important bond linking our 
two nations which have a long, long tradition of friendly relations based 
on respect for each other’s sovereignty and independence. 

That is why I have invited President Lopez to visit Washington. We 
have much to talk about. I look forward to our frank and candid discus- 
sions. We expect to examine carefully our bilateral relations and their 
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probable future course. We will review together the issues of current con- 
cern in the inter-American system and the alternatives that open into the 
future. We will discuss world issues of particular concern to our two 
countries. 

I know that the intellect and statesmanship of President Lopez will 
further our common quest for constructive solutions and mutual under- 
standings. 

And so, as you say, Mr. President, bien venido. 

PRESIDENT Lopez. Mr. President, Mrs. Ford: 

The warmth and friendliness of this welcome does not take us by 
surprise. It is a reflection of the nature of the relations between Colombia 
and the United States, which, during the last quarter of this century, have 
remained untarnished. 

Of course, our points of view have occasionally been different on cer- 
tain matters of continental interest. But this has only contributed to 
strengthening our friendship on the basis of mutual respect. We have be- 
come accustomed to the practice of agreeing to disagree—abiding by the 
rules in order to resolve our conflicts. 

Our presence here on the same site so often visited by prominent 
statesmen, has a special significance on this occasion. The White House 
is not a palace. Its name derives from its occupants, men who seek to 
interpret the will of the people they rule. 

We evoke the memory of patricians, soldiers, statesmen, thinkers, 
and popular leaders who embody the collective aspirations of their times. 
Despite their difference in character and background, they have honored 
the North American tradition of democratic government without yield- 
ing to authoritarian temptations. 

The system they have contributed to create has proven strong 
enough to withstand the most serious crisis. In these troubled times, there 
is something both comforting and old-fashioned in your manner that is 
reminiscent of your early predecessors. Even though you preside over one 
of the most powerful nations in the world—making daily decisions which 
bear on the destiny of mankind—you continue to be the same straight- 
forward, unassuming citizen who, as a Congressman, won the respect of 
his colleagues, and who has earned the affection of the people of the 
United States, symbolizing today the essence of what the Founding 
Fathers of this country wanted their Nation to be. They wanted their 
leaders to be model citizens of a democracy, unencumbered by the falsity 
of royalty. 

I am witnessing today in this place and surroundings that the wishes 
of the American people have been fulfilled. 

President Ford’s human touch greatly contributes to ensure that 
this meeting will be patterned as a sincere exchange between friends. This 
is the proper way to deal with common problems. The nature of the chal- 
lenge confronting us today and the above-mentioned circumstances make 
me look forward to the conversations we are about to begin and the con- 
fidence that the outcome will be of mutual benefit for our two countries. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: President Ford spoke at 10:43 a.m. in the East Room at the White House. Presi- 
dent Lopez was given a formal welcome with full military honors at the North Portico. 
The two Presidents then proceeded to the East Room, where the welcoming ceremony 
was held because of inclement weather. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Denmark 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


John Gunther Dean. September 25, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate John Gunther Dean, of New York, N.Y., a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Ambassador to 
Denmark. He will succeed Philip K. Crowe, who has re- 
signed effective on a date to be determined. 

In 1974, Mr. Dean became Ambassador to the Khmer 
Republic serving until April 17, 1975. From 1972 to 
1974, he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Vientiane. He 
was with the Agency for International Development from 
1970 to 1972 as Deputy Regional Director in Saigon. Dur- 
ing 1969-70, he was a Fellow at the Harvard Center for 
International Affairs. From 1965 to 1969, he was assigned 
as a Political Officer in Paris, after having served as an 
International Relations Officer in the Department of State 
during 1964-65. 

During the early 1960’s, he served overseas as Officer in 
Charge of Mali-Togo Affairs (1961-1964), Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Bamako (1960), and a Consular Officer in 
Lome (1959). He was a Political Officer in 1956 in Vien- 
tiane, after serving with the International Cooperation 
Administration. During 1953, he was Assistant Economic 
Commissioner in Saigon, Phnom Penh, and Vientiane, 
and from 1953 to 1954 he was with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in Saigon. He was an industrial ana- 
lyst in Belgium from 1951 to 1953. 

Mr. Dean was born on February 24, 1926, in Germany 
and became a naturalized citizen in 1944. He served in 
the United States Army from 1944 to 1946. He received 
his A.B. degree from Harvard University in 1947 and at- 
tended Institut Hautes Etudes in Paris and received his 
Ph. D. in 1949. He returned to Harvard and was awarded 
an M.A. degree in 1950. He entered government service 
as an Economic Analyst with the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in Paris. 

Mr. Dean is married to the former Martine Du- 
phenieux, and they have three children. 


Visit of President Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen of Colombia 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Ford and 


President Lopez at a Dinner Honoring the 
Colombian President. September 25, 1975 


PRESIDENT Foro. In proposing a toast to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and to the great Republic of Colombia, I think it 
is fitting to note that your state visit to the United States 


coincides with the 150th anniversary year of the first 
treaty between our two countries. 

Soon after Colombia won its independence in 1819, 
the great liberator, Simon Bolivar, sent one of his first 
diplomatic representatives to this country—Don Manuel 
Torres. As head of the Colombian mission, he became 
the first accredited envoy of a Spanish-American power 
in the United States. 

As early as 1820, Mr. President, Manuel Torres was 
instructed to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
United States on the basis, and I quote, of “equality and 
reciprocity.” 

That treaty was proclaimed on May 31, 1825. Thus, 
Mr. President the roots of our friendly relations are long 
and deep. 

This relationship was furthered by an illustrious former 
President of Colombia, Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo, whose 
distinguished son honors us with his presence here tonight. 

During his inaugural address in 1934, President Lopez 
Pumarejo said, and I quote, “Our foreign relations in the 
future must not be based on that formal reciprocity of 
soul-less diplomatic notes that travel from chancery to 
chancery. We shall try to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to invigorate the ties of cooperation and active 
friendship with all nations but, above all, with those of 
our hemisphere.” 

How well this distinguished leader—and permit me 
to add, Excellency, his distinguished son—have succeeded 
in that very high purpose. Our mutual relations today 
are born of a very precious common heritage forged out 
of the travail of wars of independence. Both of our nations 
paid with the blood of patriots to achieve the dream of 
freedom, both in your country as well as in ours. 

That common experience, I think, gives us common 
aspirations. Both of our nations desire to see the rule of 
law apply to our relations and to those among all nations. 
Both seek equality and reciprocity among nations. Both 
share the common knowledge that, in the complex world 
of today, nations bound in historic friendship and tradi- 
tions must depend very directly upon one another. 

Your country is renowned for its moral and intellectual 
leadership, for its moderation, for its keen sense of justice, 
and for its dedication to greater progress and social justice 
for your people and the peoples of our hemisphere. 

We of the United States admire these goals you have 
set not only for yourselves, but we appreciate them as 
great objectives for all of your people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask that you join me in a toast 
to His Excellency, the President of Colombia, to Mrs. 
Lopez, and to the people of Colombia. May our two 
countries always walk together in a mutual confidence 
and respect, and may our historic friendship contribute 
to the achievement of these noble goals of mankind— 
justice, peace, and freedom. 

PRESIDENT Lopez. Mr. President, Mrs. Ford, Mr. Vice 
President, Mrs. Rockefeller, Mr. Secretary of State, dis- 
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tinguished members of the Senate and the House, ladies 
and gentlemen: ; 

Six years ago, a few hours before man first set foot on 
the moon, another President of Colombia, Dr. Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, then the guest of President Richard 
Nixon, had the honor of speaking in this very room. The 
dream cherished for centuries by poets and fiction writers 
was brought to reality by American science and tech- 
nology. We had evidently reached a landmark in the 
history of mankind. 

Today, when the United States is preparing the Bi- 
centennial celebration of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it seems fitting to ask which of the two events con- 
stitutes a greater contribution to western civilization. The 
Declaration of Independence had a decisive influence on 
the process that led to the French Revolution. It carried 
the seeds of the Constitution of Philadelphia, which has 
been so often imitated over the last two centuries. 

The space feat, repeated later by other nations, is a 
source of controversy surrounded by ever-diminishing 
admiration. Few would disagree, however, that the Con- 
stitution of Philadelphia has been one of the key elements 
in the spiritual and material progress of this great Nation. 

In the view of the distinguished English historian, 
James Bryce, the two outstanding achievements of the 
human spirit in the field of political organization are the 
written Constitution of the United States and the un- 
written set of rules known as the British Constitution. Both 
have withstood the test of time. 

In an era when people’s admiration tends to be easily 
captivated by material accomplishments and much em- 
phasis given to the gap between the pace of technological 
progress and the slow pace of social and human science, 
it is worth noting the foresight of the Founding Fathers. 
With profound insight into the legal matters of their day, 
they created the framework for the development of a 
different world which could not have been foreseen. 

Those of us who believe in freedom and equality will 
be with you in spirit during the commemoration of the 
Declaration of Independence. A rendezvous—to be 
present on that historical occasion—would be perhaps 
out of order. The opportunity given to us by the en- 
counter should transcend the formalities of protocol. 

We should reflect upon the achievements of the past 
and meditate upon freedom in general and the state of 
freedom in our continent in particular. 

The future of humanity is intimately linked to the 
question of freedom. The history of civilization, as we 
have known it, is one of continuous ascent toward attain- 
ment of that freedom: religious freedom, freedom of dis- 
sent, freedom to assemble, freedom to claim for better 
working conditions, and, in recent years, freedom from 
fear, freedom from want, freedom from unemployment. 

These values, which have become commonplace, have 
ceased to be commonplace at a time when liberty suffers 


an eclipse within our own continent. By just listing them, 
we can see how difficult it is to disentangle the knot of 
very often contradictory rights. For economic freedom is 
not always compatible with the freedom from poverty 
or from unemployment, and an unlimited freedom to em- 
ploy will tend to hinder labor’s conquests. 

Very often other economic systems led people, particu- 
larly the young, to believe that freedom, as a value, must 
give way to the demands of economic life. Without for- 
getting the obvious difficulties, we must double our efforts 
to see that the next generation will not have to barter 
freedom of spirit for shelter from economic hardship. 


This is at least the case of my country. Although it is 
true that we don’t cling to any specific form of social sys- 
tem, and even less to any foreign model, and that we are 
ready to seek a better redistribution of our income through 
the implementation of programs such as tax, agrarian, 
and educational reforms, there is nonetheless something 
upon which we cannot compromise. That is the quality 
of our life and, therefore, the right to think our own 
thoughts and dream our own dreams. 


I am confident, Mr. President, that this meeting will 
bring about a better understanding which I already antici- 
pate between our two countries; also, that we will find 
a sense of partnership within a legal system based on im- 
personal and abstract rules, within which there will always 
be the right to dissent. 


I have spoken on other questions about our own joint 
duties and responsibilities in this hemisphere. Going 
further now, I bring to your attention something that 
has been outlined in the past but which has recently ac- 
quired growing importance. Namely, that the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a world of spiritual freedom is a 
task which demands economic sacrifices. The sacrifices 
concern every one equally, but mainly those who can 
make them. 

Colombia has recognized this not only with words but 
with deeds. We have given, for example, preferential 
treatment to Bolivia and Ecuador, relatively less-devel- 
oped countries within the subregional Andean Pact. We 
have promptly approved the increase in our share of the 
capital subscriptions for the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. We have also made a con- 
tribution to the Caribbean Development Bank in order 
to provide financial support for the former European 
possessions in the area. 

In every international forum we have sought an under- 
standing between producers and consumers, trading off 
sometimes, as in the case of coffee and sugar, windfall 
gains for permanent stability. 

As of the next United States fiscal year, we will forgo 
any further loans from the Agency for International De- 
velopment. Considering the fact that our export earnings 
are sufficient for our balance of payment requirements, 
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we feel that the resources released thereby can be more 
useful to needier countries. 

This contribution, however modest, is in accordance 
with our means. It is, nonetheless, tangible evidence that 
Colombia is ready and willing to bear its share of its 
humanitarian obligations, following thus the example set 
by the United States in the postwar era when, for the first 
time in the history of mankind, massive resources from 
one nation were destined to benefit nonnationals. 

The Marshall Plan turned the defeated into victors 
with the help of the country which, having suffered less 
material damages, was in a position, if so desired, to 
impose its will upon the rest of the world. 

From a Latin American point of view, the new Trade 
Act of the United States is not without shortcomings, 
among other reasons, because of the discriminatory treat- 
ment given to Ecuador and Venezuela. Nevertheless, it 
contains positive provisions that favor a lowering of tariffs 
which should benefit the developing countries. Let’s hope 
that it will be implemented in the spirit of liberalization 
of trade rather than that of narrow-minded protectionism. 

Colombia has applied for membership to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and hopes, also, that 
these negotiations will provide a new scope for our foreign 
trade. Not in vain did we treble our sales of goods and 
services to the world in the last 5 years through the di- 
versification of our own exports and the widening of mar- 
kets for Colombian products in Latin America, Europe, 
and the United States. 

Although I am not here as a spokesman for other Latin 
American nations, this is an appropriate occasion to un- 
derline some of the conclusions which we have reached 
at so-called summit meetings among neighboring coun- 
tries and add a few of my own vintage. 

In the past, the relationship between our two sub- 
continents has tended to reflect an American campaign 
slogan or a unilateral definition of policy suitable perhaps 
for domestic political purposes, but totally unrelated to 
Latin American aspirations. 

Neither “the big stick,” nor “the good neighbor,” nor 
“the low profile,” nor “the benign neglect” satisfy us be- 
cause of their one-sided connotation. What is required 
is a new relationship between the United States and Latin 
America jointly formulated by both parties according to 
their needs and aspirations. 

For this we already have a forum at the Organization 
of American States and an organization to present co- 
herently our common points of view through the recently 
established Latin American economic system, SELA. 

We are convinced that a nation which, through the 
years, has been capable of organizing the American 
Union, starting with States so dissimilar in their origin 
as were the Thirteen Colonies and late comers such as 


Hawaii and Alaska, must have an equal capacity to con- 


ciliate with the inter-American system, a community of 


forces, without disregarding the particular features of 
each State and their freedom to select their own eco- 
nomic structure. 

It would be a tragedy for our continent that while 
Europe is creating instruments of economic cooperation 
that don’t imply political obligations, such as the LOME 
Convention, we should still stumble on the same difficul- 
ties, or perhaps more serious ones than those we en- 
countered 40 or 60 years ago. 

This is the reason why Colombia sponsored the lifting 
of the embargo against Cuba, regardless of our ideological 
differences. The record of failures of this type of measure 
is still fresh in our minds—Ethiopia, Spain, Rhodesia and 
others—while we cannot recall any example which has 
been successful. 

In the case of Cuba, where the sanctions were not ap- 
plied, neither by European nations nor by some countries 
of this hemisphere, we would have been fooling our- 
selves, if we pretended to continue believing in their ef- 
fectiveness, when the United States itself was allowing 
its multinational corporations—located in countries 
which were not pledged to sanctions—to supply the 
Caribbean Island with the capital and the know-how 
for products which we ourselves were already producing. 

It has been a realistic step on the part of President 
Ford’s Administration to adopt its own line of conduct 
towards Cuba, while abstaining from the attempt to in- 
fluence the decision of others on this matter. 

A treaty that binds Colombia and the United States 
guarantees free passage through the Panama Canal to the 
warships and supply vessels of our Navy. We don’t over- 
step any boundaries when we raise the issue of the Isthmus 
here or elsewhere. Colombia has a vital interest in the 
area based on geographical, as well as historical, con- 
siderations which have been recognized both by the 
United States and by Panama. 

Taking a long-time view, we consider the Canal ques- 
tion as something of continental and worldwide interest. 
The far-reaching policy of understanding at the hemi- 
spheric level cannot survive if permanently jeopardized by 
transit incidents, military maneuvers of one side or the 
other, student protests, and symbolic gestures that could 
very well one day start a bonfire in the continent. 

With due respect for the position of the United States, 
it is necessary to recognize realistically and impartially, 
that the considerations that prevailed at the beginning of 
this century, are irrelevant in 1975. 

The preservation of unjust situations can never be our 
ideal. We are conscious of the spirit which moves the 
American Government to remove causes of friction. In 
1972 we reached an agreement concerning the Roncador 
and Quita Suefio and Serrana outcroppings in the Car- 
ibbean, thus putting an end to the “modus vivendi” 
established between the United States and Colombia in 
1928. 
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Recently Under Secretary of State Rogers has insisted 
before the United States Senate on the ratification of 
this treaty. If the intention is to terminate this modus 
vivendi—admitting that reason assisted Colombia, 
owners of Spanish titles, before the argument of a so- 
called expliotation of guano invoked during the Ameri- 
can Civil War—we cannot see the reason for consulting 
the International Court of Justice to determine if third 
party rights exist. 

A transitory modus vivendi is ended by defining the 
claims of subscribing parts, not by having one of these 
become a spokesman for the interests of third parties 
which, not having been part of the initial pact, are not 
affected by the new one. 

We have noted with satisfaction that the need for a 
consensus in international relations is now being dis- 
cussed. This is also our policy. This consensus may seek 
to maintain the status quo or to help to bring about a 
new order. We don’t believe that under the present cir- 
cumstances the first of these alternatives could be con- 
ceded. At present, countries which only 5, 10, or 15 
years ago were politically dependent, now have their own 
seats at the bargaining table. They come either on their 
own behalf or on behalf of other countries afflicted by 
similar problems. 

Is there anything improper in the emergence of this 
new bargaining power? Colombia does not have atomic 
weapons, exportable fuel supplies, or large stockpiles of 
grain to enter national negotiations. Yet we are not sur- 
prised when nations that dispose of such assets such as 
these, use them to increase their bargaining position. 

Certain historical similarities exist between the post- 
war era in which we live and the period of reconstruc- 
tion of Europe after the Napoleonic wars. The French 
Emperor had been at war with a coalition of powers 
dissimilar in their ideologies, populations, economic and 
military strength. Two European statesmen brought forth 
different view points in their attempt to build a lasting 
peace. Whereas Metternich endeavored to maintain the 
status quo through the “Holy Alliance,” Canning moved 
in the direction of change by recognizing the independ- 
ence of the newly created Latin American Republics and 
their right to self-determination. 

Am I wrong in assuming that the great turn we are 
seeing in America foreign policy leans towards Canning’s 
philosophy? His experience of liberalization didn’t turn 
out to be so unfortunate. Its aftermath coincided with 
the Victorian Era which marked the epitome of the in- 
fluence of the British Empire. 

On the other hand, the Austrian Empire, soon after 
Metternich was gone, became the sick man of Europe. 
And his policy of the spheres of influence and balance of 
power began to crack down, giving way to the coming 
crisis. 

Mr. President, the whole world, and America in parti- 
cular, is eager to see whether the great powers are willing 


to undertake or accept new initiatives without freezing 
past injustices under the name of peace. 

Colombia, with its modest resources, is ready to sup- 
port the United States in sponsoring changes and in ac- 
knowledging new realities. Let’s preserve what is worth 
being preserved, and let’s recognize that obsolescence of 
what has to be replaced. For these we claim our rights but, 
at the same time, we are ready to undertake our respon- 
sibilities and our commitments. 

A toast for the prosperity of the United States, Mr. 
President and Mrs. Ford. 

NOTE: President Ford spoke at 10:25 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 

press release. 


Disaster Assistance for Florida 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following High 
Winds, Tornadoes, Rains, and Flooding. 

September 26, 1975 


The President has declared a major disaster for the 
State of Florida as a result of high winds, tornadoes, heavy 
rains, and flooding resulting from Hurricane Eloise, begin- 
ning about September 22, which caused extensive pub- 
lic, private, and agricultural property damage. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts in designated areas of the 
State. 


Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist primarily of temporary housing, disaster 
unemployment assistance payments to those who lost their 
jobs as a result of the disaster, debris removal, and the 
repair or restoration of damaged or destroyed streets, 
roads, bridges, and public facilities and utilities. Low- 
interest-rate disaster loans will be made available by the 
Small Business Administration, and emergency loan assist- 
ance will be made available by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Federal relief activities in Florida will be coordinated by 
the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, under the 
direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. Dunne 
will designate the specific areas within the State eligible 
for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and State 
damage assessments. 

Mr. Thomas P. Credle, Regional Director of the Fed- 
eral Disaster Assistance Administration, HUD Region IV, 
will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to 
work with the State in providing Federal disaster assist- 
ance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public Law 
93-288. 
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Death of Bob Considine his outstanding character made him a great person. He 
will be missed. 
Statement by the President. September 26, 1975 Mrs. Ford joins in this expression of sympathy to Bob’s 
wife, Millie, and to his family. In words Bob was fond of 
Bob Considine was a great reporter, whose beat was = quoting: “May the angels lead thee into paradise and may 
literally the world. His perceptive reporting and the qual- _— the martyrs receive thee at thy coming.” 


ity of his writing made him ¢ great newsman. His per NoTE: Mr. Considine, 68, died in New York City on September 25, 
sonal integrity and courage, his gentle good humor, and _1975. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT ALFONSO LOPEZ 
MICHELSEN OF COLOMBIA 


U.S.-Colombian Joint Communique Issued at the Conclusion of President 
Lopez’s Visit. September 26, 1975 


The State Visit of President and Mrs. Alfonso Lopez Michelsen to 
Washington at the invitation of President and Mrs. Gerald Ford provided 
an opportunity for serious discussion and exchange of views with respect 
to international, regional and bilateral topics of interest. 


Accompanying the President during the September 25-26 visit to 
Washington were Colombian Ambassador and Mrs. Julio Cesar Turbay 
Ayala, Minister of Finance Rodrigo Botero, Minister of Agriculture 
Rafael Pardo, Minister of Economic Development Jorge Ramirez, Min- 
ister of Public Works Humberto Salcedo, the Mayors of Bogota and Cali, 
and the President’s two sons, Felipe and Alfonso Lopez. Several of these 
officials were accompanied by their wives. The visit provided an oppor- 
tunity to meet with their United States counterparts for discussion of 
problems of mutual interest. 


President Lopez, in his conversations with President Ford, Vice 
President Rockefeller, and Secretary of State Kissinger examined world 
economic and political issues in detail. They discussed prospects for im- 
proved international economic cooperation in light of the achievements 
of the Seventh Special Session of the UN General Assembly. They dis- 
cussed the special problems faced by Colombia and other developing 
countries in the hemisphere, which, because they are in a more advanced 
stage of development and are integrated into the world economy, are also 
greatly affected by changes in the international economic conditions. 
They agreed that representatives of their governments would consult 
further as the initiatives stemming from the Seventh Special Session 


unfold. 


The Presidents also reviewed global problems of security and oppor- 
tunities for peace. 

Western Hemisphere issues were examined in depth and with equal 
frankness. President Lopez explained to President Ford the position of 
Colombia on a number of points. He emphasized his interest and that of 
Latin America in general in a favorable outcome to the present Panama 
Canal negotiations. President Ford assured President Lopez of the desire 
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of the United States to pursue the negotiations now underway with 
Panama in good faith in an effort to reach an agreement which would 
accommodate the interests of both countries in the Canal. President 
Ford confirmed U.S. recognition of the validity of Colombia’s rights in 
the Canal under the Urrutia-Thomson Treaty. He expressed determina- 
tion to consult with Colombia at an appropriate point in the negotiating 
process regarding the future status of those rights. 


The two Presidents and their advisors also discussed the United 
States Trade Reform Act of 1974, noted that technical discussions were 
recently held on the Act in Washington, and that further high-level con- 
versations will take place in the near future with regard to the implica- 
tions of the Act for Colombia and for Latin America in general. President 
Lopez stressed the importance to Latin America of greater access to the 
United States market. 


With regard to ratification of the Quita Sueno Treaty, the two Presi- 
dents noted that the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee has just 
held public hearings, and President Ford assured his visitor of continuing 
Administration support for early ratification. 

Multilateral negotiations looking toward an international coffee 
agreement were discussed by the two Presidents and they agreed as to the 
importance of continuing efforts in this direction. 


‘The AID program of bilateral assistance to Colombia was also dis- 
cussed. The substantive achievements of the collaborative program over 
prior years were noted with satisfaction. It was mutually agreed that, as 
Colombia has become less dependent on concessional external financing, 
the AID bilateral program could be brought to an orderly phase-out, and 
that appropriate agencies of the two governments would work out a plan 
for such an orderly termination of AID assistance. 


The visit provided an opportunity for review of the status of com- 
pletion of the Inter-American Highway through construction of the 
Darien Gap segment in Colombia. Progress toward related control of 
hoof-and-mouth disease in Northern Colombia was examined and attend- 
ant problems were reviewed. It was agreed that a high-level consultative 
group would meet shortly to consider questions related to the Inter- 
American Highway in the region of the Darien. 

International narcotics control was also discussed, with both Presi- 
dents emphasizing their recognition of the menace posed by international 
trafficking. The leaders of both countries committed themselves to rein- 
forced joint efforts to combat and eradicate this evil. 

President Ford informed President Lopez that funds have been 
requested to reestablish a United States Consulate at Barranquilla on the 
North Coast of Colombia and that he would pursue this matter as neces- 
sary with the Congress. President Lopez expressed his agreement and 
pleasure. 

In conclusion, the two Chiefs of State and their advisors noted the 
increasing degree of interdependence which characterizes our modern 
world and agreed that Colombia and the United States—two democratic 
nations which share many values and goals—should seek means of ever 
greater cooperation on the bilateral, regional and international planes. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


September 20 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the President held a breakfast 
meeting with the editorial board of the Los Angeles Times 
at the Century Plaza Hotel. 

After visiting Pepperdine University in Malibu, Calif., 
the President went to Pebble Beach where he stayed at 
the home of Leonard K. Firestone. 


September 21 

The President went to Stanford University where he 
participated in dedication ceremonies at the School of 
Law. He then went to Anaheim where he addressed the 
annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Following his speech in Anaheim, the 
President returned to Pebble Beach. 


September 23 

The President met at the White House with the presi- 
dents of three New York City banks to receive an evalua- 
tion of New York City’s current financial situation. Par- 
ticipating in the meeting were: David Rockefeller of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, Walter Wriston of First Na- 
tional City Bank, Elmore Patterson of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, Secretary of the Treasury Simon, Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Burns, and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Seidman. 

Lyle T. Pearson, national commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, presented the President with 
an official Bicentennial sterling silver medal. 

The President transmitted to the Congress a report 
on cooperative actions between the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Italian Foreign Minister Mariano Rumor met with 
the President. 


September 24 
The President transmitted to the Congress a report 
on three budget deferrals, in accordance with the Im- 
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poundment Control Act of 1974. Details on the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of September 29, 
1975. 

Ambassador Abdullahi Ahmed Addou of Somalia 
met with the President at the White House. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors met with the President to dis- 
cuss New York City’s financial situation. 

The President approved a National Mediation Board 
recommendation to extend the reporting deadline from 
October 1, 1975, to October 11, 1975, for Emergency 
Board No. 187 created to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the employees of the Nation’s railroads and the 
National Railway Labor Conference. The Emergency 
Board was created by Executive Order 11876 of Sep- 
tember 2, 1975. 

The President has accepted the following resignations: 
BENJAMIN F. BuTLER as United States Marshal for the Eastern 

District of New York, effective August 30, 1975; and 


Wa ter J. Linx as United States Marshal for the District of North 
Dakota, effective September 27, 1975. 


September 25 


Members of the bipartisan Congressional leadership 
met with the President at the White House. Subjects 
discussed included Turkish aid, the Egyptian-Israeli 
agreement, and energy legislation. 

The President transmitted to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress the second report on the status 
of Indochina refugees, as required by the Indochina 
Migration and Refugees Assistance Act of 1975. 

Secretary of Agriculture Butz and a group of Mem- 
bers of Congress met with the President to discuss 
tobacco subsidies. 


September 26 

The President met at the White House with Repre- 
sentative Otis G. Pike, Chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence, Speaker of the House Carl 
Albert, and Representatives John J. Rhodes and Robert 
McClory to discuss the needs of the committee and ways in 
which information might be made available to the com- 
mittee and the public. Also participating in the meeting 
were: Secretary of State Kissinger, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent Rumsfeld, Counsel to the President Buchen, Coun- 
sellor to the President Marsh, and CIA Director Colby. 

President Alfonso Lopez Michelsen of Colombia con- 
cluded 2 days of meetings with President Ford. 


The President met with his Economic Policy Board. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released September 19, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at the Oklahoma 
State Fair in Oklahoma City 


Released September 20, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at the dedication of 
the Firestone Fieldhouse at Pepperdine 
University in Malibu, Calif. 


Released September 21, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at the dedication of 
the Stanford University School of Law at 
Stanford, Calif. 


Released September 22, 1975 


Advance text: remarks to the annual con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO Building and 
Construction Trades Department in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Released September 24, 1975 


News conference: following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican Congression~ 
al leadership—by Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative John J. Rhodes 

News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with members of the Executive Committee 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors to dis- 
cuss New York City’s financial situation— 
by Moon Landrieu, mayor of New Orleans, 
Ralph Perk, mayor of Cleveland, Carlos 
Romero Barcelo, mayor of San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico, Abraham Beame, mayor of New 
York City, and L. William Seidman, As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs 


Released September 25, 1975 


Fact sheet: on the status report on refugees 
from Indochina 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 24, 1975 


THOMAS BYRON CRAWFORD LEppY, of Virginia, 
to be United States Alternate Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years, vice Charles R. 
Harley, term expired. 

Epwarp ALAN MILLER, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice 
Norman R. Augustine, elevated. 

MILTON L. LuGER, of New York, to be Assist- 
ant Administrator of Law Enforcement As- 
sistance (new position, Public Law 93-415, 
September 7, 1974). 

RaLPH G. THOMPSON, Of Oklahoma, to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Oklahoma, vice Stephen S. 
Chandler, retiring. 


Submitted September 25, 1975 


JOHN GUNTHER DEAN, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Den- 
mark. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved September 18, 1975 


Public Law 94-97 
An act to redesignate November 11 of each 
year as Veterans Day and to make such 
day a legal public holiday. 

Public Law 94-96 
Joint Resolution asking the President of 
the United States to declare the fourth 
Saturday of September 1975 as “National 
Hunting and Fishing Day”’. , 


Approved September 19, 1975 


Public Law 94-98 
An act to authorize the Smithsonian to 
plan museum support facilities. 
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Administrative Conference of the 
United States, Council Vice Chair- 


Agriculture Department 
Assistant Secretary 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Board of Directors 751, 760 
Ambassador, United States, 
eroon and Equatorial Guinea. 700, 731 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, member 
American National Red Cross Board 
of Governors 
Army Department, Secretary 
Commerce Department 
Assistant Secretaries. 772, 785, 1017, 1032 
National Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol Administrator 
Under Secretary 
Committee for the Preservation of 
the White House, members 
Committee for Purchase from the 
Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped, member 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Acting Director 


Delaware River Basin Commission, 
U.S. Representative 

District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, Associate Judge__ 


Superior Court, Associate Judge---_ 


Emergency Board No. 187 

Energy Research and Development 
Administration, Assistant Admin- 
istrator 

Federal Energy Administration, As- 
sistant Administrator 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Chairman 

Federal Maritime Commission, Chair- 
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Federal Power Commission 

Chairman 
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General Services Administration, 
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Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
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Housing and Urban Development 
Department 
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Library of Congress, Trust Fund 
Board, member. 806 
Marine Mammal Commission, mem- 
ber 
Mississippi River Commission, mem- 
ber 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, members 

National Advisory Council on Exten- 
sion and Continuing Education, 
members 

National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted 
Works 

National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, member 

National Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages, members 

National Council on the Humanities, 
member 805 

National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee, members 755 

National Labor Relations Board, Act- 
ing General Counsel 887 

National Mediation Board, member. i 

718 

National Study Commission on Rec- 
ords and Documents of Federal 
Officials 974, 922 

Nominations submitted to the Sen- 
ate. See last page of text in each 
issue 

Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission, Chairman 

Presidential Clemency Board, mem- 
bers 

President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, members 

President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports, members 

Sao Tome and Principe, independ- 
ence ceremonies, U.S. delegation_-_- 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Smithsonian Institution, National 
Armed Forces Museum Advisory 
Board, members 

South Pacific Commission, U.S. Alter- 
nate Representative 987 

State Department, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Assistant 
Administrator 756, 760 

Susquehanna River Basin Commis- 
sion, U.S. Representative 

Transportation Department 
Assistant Secretaries. 909, 960, 1028, 1032 
Federal Railroad Administrator... 767, 

785 
Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istrator 

Treasury Department 
Assistant Secretary 
Under Secretary 

United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, U.S. 

Representative 
General Assembly, U.S. Delegation_ ‘776, 
785 


773, 785 
765, 785 


Security Council, U.S. Deputy Ren- 
resentative 776, 785 
United Service Organizations, Inc., 


United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, members 911, 960 
US. attorneys 


Wyoming, withdrawal 
nomination 
US. district judges 


of prior 


Kentucky 
Wyoming 
Water Resources Council, Chairman. 1730 
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Arias Navarro, Carlos 
Arkansas 
Republican Party 
U.S. district judge 
Armed Forces, United States 
Clemency program 
Germany, NATO personnel 
Health sciences university 
POW’'s and MIA’s 
Youth, public opinion 
Armed Forces Museum Advisory Board, 
National 
Armed Forces Policy Council 
Armendaris, Alex 
Armitage, Connie 
Arms control and disarmament 
Anti-ballistic missiles 
International arms transfers 
Mutual and balanced force reduc- 
792, 811, 813, 815, 816 
Nuclear materials, safeguards 937 
PBS interview 
Strategic arms limitation talks 08, 
811, 813, 814, 816, 819, 871-872, 896, 
905, 926, 944, 1026 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
U.S 
Armstrong, Anne 
Army, Department of the, Secretary... 708, 


Arrow, Kenneth J 986 
Arts and humanities, Federal support. 1004 
Ashe, Arthur 763 
Ashley, Ted 

Asian Development Bank, U.S. Director_ 
Aspen Institute 

Assassination attempt 

Associated General Contractors 

Athletics, sex discrimination 


Augusta, Me 

Augusto de Araujo Castro, Joao 

Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration 
camp 

Austad, Mark “Evans” 

Australia and the Republic of Nauru, 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Automobiles, emission standards__. 798, 806 


Awards and Citations 


“E” award to Iowa Development Com- 
mission 

NASA Distinguished Service Medal-_-- 

National Medal of Science____ 1027, 

Outstanding Disabled Veteran 


Bailar, Benjamin F 

Baker, James A., IIT 

Bakke, Karl E 

Ballard, John 

Baltimore, Md 

Banking and finance 
Institutional reform 
Savings institutions, interest rates__ 

Baptist Convention, National 

Barisk, Mel 

Barnako, Frank R 

Barnes, Harry G 

Baroody, William J., Jr 

Bartlett, Sen. Dewey F. 

Battle, Lucius D 


Beach, Paul Rex 

Bell, Jack 

Bell, Richard E 

Bell, Terrell H 

Bennett, Gov. Robert F 

Bennett, W. Tapley, Jr 

Bennis, Warren 

Bergland, Repr. Bob 

Berlin 

Bertel, C. Alvin, Jr 

Bethesda, Md 

Bicentennial, American Revolution. 
See American Revolution Bicenten- 


White House Staff, Special Assistant. 1031, 
1032 

Aranda, Thomas, 1026 
Argentina, Ambassador to U.S____-___- 759 


Representative 909 


Legal Services Corporation, Board of 
Directors 718, 731 


nial 
Bicentennial Theatre, American 
Bijedic, Dzemal 
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ment 
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marks 
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ments, remarks 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., restoration of 
citizenship rights 

Unemployment compensation bene- 
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Valley Forge, Pa., display of flag, 
statement 

Veterans Disability Compensation and 
Survivor Benefits Act of 1975, state- 
ment 

Voting Rights Act of 1965, extension, 
remarks 


Blacks 
Economic situation 
NAACP convention, remarks 
National Baptist Convention 
Voting rights 

Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, 
Committee for Purchase from the_-- 


856 


855 


700 
Act amend- 
722 


832 
694 


712, 


Bliss, Ray. 

Bloembergen, Nicolaas 

Bob Hope Theater 

Boggs, Elizabeth 

Bond, Gov. Christopher S 

Boorstin, Daniel J 

Botha, Roelof Frederik 

Boy Scouts 

Boys Nation 

Brand, Vance D 750, 755, 777, 778, 852 

Bray, William Gilmer 1031 

Brazil, Ambassador to U.S__---------- 712 

Breckinridge, Repr. John B 701-703, 705 

Breitenbach, Hans 

Brezhnev, Leonid 796, 
808, 813, 816, 817, 832, 845, 848-850, 
944 

Bridges, Styles 

Brimmer, Clarence A., Jr 

Brinegar, Claude S 

Brotherhood of Railway 

Clerks 


and Airline 


Buchen, Philip W 
Budget 
Defense spending ‘ 
868, 870, 871, 1011, 1025, 1026 
Deferrals and rescissions 695, 789, 979 
816, 
837, 839, 988, 1001, 1003, 1007 
Federal spending 697, 
703, 704, 706, 734, 788, 789, 837, 839, 
855, 868, 879, 910, 920, 922, 945, 954, 
1001, 1003, 1010, 1011 
News conference remarks 
Planning sessions 
Budget, Office of Management and. See 
Management and Budget, Office of 
Buendorf, Larry 


Burger, Chief Justice Warren E 
Burgess, Isabel A 
Burke, Repr. J. Herbert 
Burma, Ambassador to U.S_____-______ 
Burns, Arthur F 
Burton, Braley. 
Business Administration, Small 
Business and Government Cooperation, 

Mid-America Committee for__ 733, 759, 760 
Business and industry 

IO program, Augusta, 


Illinois executives, meeting 
International defense contracts 738 
Job creation 892, 896, 962 
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Regulatory reform 


Situs picketing 
Trucking 
Business Roundtable 
Businessmen, meeting with President_-_ 
Busing 882, 993, 997, 1010, 1022 
Butcher, Donald G 
Butterfield, Alexander 
Butz, Earl L 
Byrd, Sen. Robert C 


Cabinet, meetings with the President. 759, 
849, 911, 1031 
Cafiero, Eugene A 
Calhoun, Jesse T 
California 
Attorney General 
Governor 
State Legislature 
U.S. district judge 
Callaway, Howard H 
Callaway, Robert 
Cambodia 
Mayaguez, seizure 
Refugees 
Cameroon 
Séo Tome and Principe, independ- 
ence ceremonies 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Camp David, Md 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 
Campaign, presidential. See Elections 
Canada 
PrmewenGee UO0 =... oe sccee 
Libby Dam, dedication 
Meat imports 
Cancer Advisory Board, National 
Cancer Research Center, Hutchison_--_-_ 
Canham, Erwin D 
Cape Verde, Republic of, President 


Capitol Hill Club 


Carroll, Gov. Julian 

Carter, Robert S 

Cary, George D 

Case, Sen. Clifford P 

Casey, William J 

Casselman, William E., II 

Catto, Henry E., Jr 

Ceausescu, Nicolae 784, 817,818-826, 849 
Central African Republic, U.S. Ambas- 


Central Intelligence Agency 
Domestic activities 
News conference remarks 
PBS interview 

Chance, Britton 

Chargaff, Erwin 

Cheney, Richard B 

Cherry Festival, National 

Chicago, Tll____ 733, 736, 741, 759, 890, 891 

Chicago State University 

Child support program 

Children, Foster Grandparents Pro- 


740, 741, 762 
1020, 1021 


China, People’s Republic of 
International trade council 
U.S. Congressional delegation 

CIA Activities Within the United States, 
Commission on, PBS interview 

Cincinnati, 701, 703, 712 

Citizenship Day and Constitution Week, 
1975 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Civil rights 

Clancy, Repr. Donald D 

Clean Air Act 


Clements, James D 
Clements, William P., Jr 
Cleveland, Revr. James C 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cmick, Stanley 


Coal 
Conversion program 
Vail Symposium 
White House Conference 
Coastal boundaries 
Cohen, Repr. William S_-_-_- 911, 913, 916, 917 
Coleman, William T., Jr_._. 696, 698, 731, 986 
Colleges and universities 
Charitable contributions 
Discrimination in employment 
Federal assistance 
Sex discrimination ban in athletics_- 
Student loan programs... 902, 997, 998 
Collier, Harold 
Collier, Jeanne C 
Collins, Repr. Cardiss 
Colombia, President Michelsen 
Colony Development Corporation 
Colorado West Area Council of Govern- 


Columbus Day, 1975 
Combined Federal Campaign 
Comiskey, James A 
Commander, Allen 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries.__ 772, 785, 1017, 1032 
National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administrator 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 
Commerce Commission, Interstate 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion 
Communications 
Radio regulations 
Regulatory reform 
Communications Commission, Federal_ 
Communities 
Energy development impact 
Health centers 
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New 
Community Services Administration, 
budget deferrals and rescissions 
Comprehensive Educational Training 
Act 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe 
Eastern European Americans, state- 
ment 


911 
789 


787, 
790-804, 806-809, 818-832 
Helsinki, President’s remarks to Con- 
809, 850, 872-873 
News conference remarks 
PBS interview 


Congress 

Administration’s relations with 

Black Caucus 

China, visit of bipartisan delegation- 

Gym supper 

House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Intelligence. 1021 
Ways and Means Committee 860 

Meetings with the President 
Bipartisan leadership_. 759, 784, 959, 986 
Hovse of Representatives 


Minority Leader 
Speaker 
759, 781, 784, 986 
Republican leadership. 731, 784,785, 988 
Revvblican Members 
Senate 
Majority Leader 
Minority Leader 
730, 759, 986, 988 
959, 960 
Milwaukee TV station interview_... 904 
News conference remarks 
Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman 
Public Works Committee 
Summer interns 
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Congress, Communications to 


See also Veto Messages and Memo- 
randums of Disapproval 
Automobile emission standards, let- 
ters to 
Chairmen of Senate Public Works 
Committee and House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 


tee 
President of Senate and Speaker of 
House 
Budget rescissions 
messages 
Commodity Credit Corporation, an- 
nual report transmittal 
Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, message to Senate 
Cooley’s Anemia Programs adminis- 
tration, message transmitting re- 
port 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
message transmitting report 
Egyptian-Israeli agreement, letter to 
President of Senate and Speaker of 


and deferrals, 


Federal Council on the Aging, mes- 
sage transmitting report 

Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory 
Committee, annual report trans- 
mittal 

Food Stamp program, message 

Government employees, pay raise 
recommendation, 

Hazardous materials control, annual 
report transmittal 

Highway legislation, Federal aid, mes- 
sage 

Iceland, 


International Atomic Energy Agency, 
safeguards for nuclear materials, 
message transmitting report 

International transfers of conven- 
tional arms, report transmittal-_-_-__ 

National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, message trans- 
mitting report 

National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships and the National 
Housing Partnership, annual re- 
port transmittal 

National Housing Goal, annual report 
transmittal 

Northern Mariana Islands, common- 
wealth status, letter to President 
of Senate and Speaker of House-_-_-_ 

Oil pollution legislation, message---_-_ 

Radio regulations, message to Senate_ 

River basin commissions, message 
transmitting reports 

Rural Telephone Bank, report trans- 
mittal 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, message transmitting 
report 

Trademark Registration Treaty, mes- 


Turkey, U.S. military aid, letters to 
Speaker of the House 

United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program, message 
transmitting report 

Voting Rights Act of 1965, extension, 
letter to Sen. Hugh Scott. 


Congress, Librarian of. 

Connor, Judith T 

Conservation, energy 

Constitution Week, 1975, Citizenship — 
Day and 

Construction industry 

Construction site picketing 59, 

Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

Consumer protection 

Contractors, Associated General 

Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization_ 

Cook, David S 

Cook, Marlow W 


722, 801 


724 


Cooley’s Anemia Programs 
Cooper, Julia P 


Copyrighted Works, National Commis- 
sion on New Technological Uses of-- bind 
Cotton, Norris 
Council. See other part of title 
Courts, United States 
District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, Associate Judge-- 713, 
731 


Superior Court, Associate Judge_ 713, 731 
Judicial Conference, 6th Circuit.. 745, 760 
U.S. attorneys 


Puerto Rico 
Texas 





US. district judges 
Arkansas - 





Kentucky 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 


Coyotes, animal damage control___-. 757, 986 
Credit Corporation, Commodity 
Crews, Alton C 
Crime and law enforcement 
California State Legislature 
Sixth Circuit Judicial Conference--- 
White House Conference 
Criminal Code, Federal 
Crow, Trammell 
Curley, Walter J. P., Jr 
Cuyahoga County. Ohio 
Cyprus, Greek-Turkish conflict 
722, 731, 759, 777, 783, 784, 785, 791, 
801, 808, 809, 815, 845 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. Ambassador to-_-_-- 


Dairy products, imports 
Dale, William N 


965-970 
745 


187 


Day care centers 

Deason, Willard 

DeBaca, Fernando 

Defense, Department of 
Armed Forces Policy Council 
Deputy Secretary 

Defense contracts, international 

Defense spending. See under Budget 

Delaware, Governor 

Delaware River Basin Commission, U.S. 
Representative 

Demirel, Suleyman 

Dent, Frederick B 

Derwinski, Repr. Edward J 

Desegregation, schools 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

de Valera, Eamon 

Digest of other White House announce- 
ments. See last pages of text in each 
issue 

Diggs, Repr. Charles C., Jr 

Dirksen, Louella 

Dirksen Congressional Leadership Re- 
search Center, Everett McKinley 

Disarmament. See Arms control and dis- 
armament 

Disarmament Agency, U.S. Arms Con- 
trol 

Disaster assistance 
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District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 
Superior Court 

Dix, William S. 


Dixon, Fred L 
Doan, Rupert A 
Dobrynin, A. F 
Documents of Federal Officials, National 
Study Commission on Records and... 974, 
988 
Dole, Sen. Bob 699, 700, 1005, 1006 
Domestic Council, regional meetings.. 1000 
Domestic and Economic Affairs, White 
House Conferences on 
Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion 999 
Draft evaders and military deserters. 1019, 
1025 
968, 969, 1024 





Drug abuse 

Dudman, Richard 
Duke, 

Dulacki, Lt. Gen. Leo C 
Dunham, Richard L 
Dunlop, John T__-- 712, 730, 883, 911, 986, 988 
Dunn, Winfield 56 
Durham, Ralph V 

Dutrembley, Lucien 

Dwyer, John 


Eads, George 
Eastern European Americans 
Economic Advisers, Council of 


Economic Affairs, White House Confer- 
ences on Domestic and 


894, 
Economic Opportunity, National "Ad- 
visory Council on 
Economic Policy Board 
Executive Director 
Meetings with President 


849, 
862, 911, 1031 


Economy, international 
European relations with U.S__ 791, 793, 817 
World Bank Group and International 
Monetary Fund, annual meetings-- 
Economy, national 
Cabinet meeting 
Defense spending. See under Budget 
Economic indicators 703, 903, 943 
Federal spending. See under Budget 
Inflation 
896, 903, 910, 914, 915, 920, 945, 946, 
991, 1001, 1007, 1024 
Minorities, economic situation... 696-698, 


934 


News conference remarks. 
PBS interview, remarks 83 
Rhode Island television station inter- 
view 919-921 
Unemployment. See Employment and 
unemployment 
White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs 
898, 945, 946, 948, 949 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities; 
Schools 
Cabinet meeting 
Federal spending 
Nurse training 
Southern Methodist University, re- 
marks 1012-1014 
Vocational programs 
White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs 
Education, National Advisory Council 
on 1027 
Education, National Advisory Council 
on Extension and Continuing 
Education appropriation bill, veto 82, 
785, 922, 988 
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Educational Opportunity, National Ad- 
visory Council on Equality of 
Eggers, Alfred J., Jr 
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See also Middle East 
Israeli-Egyptian agreement. , 
927, 938, 943, 952, 954, 957, 959-961, 
986, 988, 991, 1008, 1020-1025 
News conference remarks. 


PBS interview 
President Sadat 


Elderly, Foster Grandparent Program--_ 
Election Commission, Federal 
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Washington 9 
Debates between Presidential candi- 
dates 
Energy and environmental issues... 860, 


Federal election law 
New Hampshire, special Senatorial 
849, 922, 982-985 
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President’s campaign expenses 
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1, 738, 905, 956 
President’s support of PER Senay 706 
Vice President’s candidacy 738, 
741, 846, 907, 991, 1023 
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839, 896, 897, 903, 914, 915, 922, 1000 

White House Conference on Domestic 
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Conservation 735, 736, 769, 858 
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Libby Dam, remarks 889 
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action ._ 974, 975, 996, 1005, 1008, 1015 

New England 918, 919, 925 

News conference remarks 737, 740 
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men 

Regulatory reform 
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Vail Symposium, remarks 

White House Conference. 945, 947, 951, 952 


Energy Administration, Federal. See 
Federal Energy Administration 
Energy Agency, International 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration 
Administrator 
Assistant Administrator. 
Deputy Administrator 
Energy report 
Solar energy research 
Engel, 
Engelhard, Mrs. Charles W 
England. See United Kingdom 
Environment 
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Strikes 898, 1000 
Governmental system, President’s views 


740, 
947, 954, 955, 963, 973, 990, 1006, 1009, 
1010, 1012 
Gradison, Repr. Willis D., Jr_.. 701-703, 705 
Grain exports to US.S.R 739, 
817, 859, 866, 867, 885, 886, 920, 923, 
948, 977, 983, 988, 992, 997, 1031, 1032 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Grandparent Program, Foster 
Grassley, Repr. Charles E 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes 
Environmental action 
Military cargo shipping 
Great Lakes Basin Commission 


Greece 

Cyprus conflict 

PBS interview 

Prime Minister Karamanlis 
Green, Dave 
Green, Edith S 
Green, Marshall 
Greene, John P 
Greenspan, Alan 
Greenville, U.S.N.S____..---------- 775, 776 
Griffin, Sen. Robert P 730, 745, 771 
Griffin, Ruth 984 
Grodt, Merlyn 
Gromyko,.A. A 
Guinea, Equatorial 
Guinea-Bissau, Ambassador to U.S-_---- 


Habib, Philip C 

Hagedorn, Repr. Thomas M 

Hagen, Walter, Invitational Golf Tour- 
nament 

Haig, Gen. Alexander M., Jr 

Haile Selassie 

Hall, Asaph H 


815, 1031, 1032 
700, 731 
959 


Halleck, Judge Charles W 
Hammerschmidt, Repr. John Paul_-_ 852, 853 
Hammond, Gov. Jay S 
Handicapped, Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely... 712, 
760, 863 
Handicapped Week, 1975, National Em- 


Hannay, Allen B 

Hardware Manufacturers Association, 
American 

Hardy, Robert 

Hartman, Arthur A 

Hartmann, Robert A 

Hatfield, Sen. Mark O. 

Hathaway, Stanley K-.: 

Hathaway, Sen. William D 

Haugh, John H 

Hazardous materials 

Health 
Community health centers 
Cooley’s Anemia Programs 
National health insurance 
Nurse training 
Nursing homes 
Sickle cell anemia 

Health, Education, 

partment of 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
Health Administrator 

Assistant Secretaries 698, 699, 700, 784 
Budget deferrals and rescissions__ 789, 979 
Child support program 
Education Office, Commissioner 


and Welfare, De- 


and Mental 


National Institutes of Health, Di- 
rector 
Older Americans programs 
Refugee program 
Secretary 
712, 846, 849, 856. 911, 986 
Sex discrimination ban in collegiate 
athletics 
Health Review Commission, Occupa- 
tional Safety and 
Health Sciences, Uniformed Services 
University of the 
Health services bill, veto 
Hebbard, W. Lawrence 
Hébert, Repr. F. Edward 
Heller, Austin N 
Helsinki Conference. See Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
Herman, Hamilton 1028, 1032 
Hersey, 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
National 755, 863 
Highways 717, 728, 731 
Hillenbrand, Martin J 787 
Hills, Carla A 700, 740, 784 
Hills, Roderick M 
Hispanic Heritage Week, 1975, National. 971 
Hoffman, Martin R 766, 785 
Holden, Creighton 1017, 1032 
Holloman, John Holliday, IIT 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 
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Hope, Cliff 
Hope, Rev. Julius C 
Housing 
Construction industry 
Mortgages 
Housing Act of 1975, Emergency-_700, 704, 713 
Housing Administration, Federal 853 
Housing Goal, National 
Housing Partnerships and the National 
Housing Partnership, National Cor- 
poration for 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretaries 767, 774, 785 
Federal Housing Administration 853 
New Community Development Cor- 
poration, General Manager. 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 
Houthakker, Henrik S 
Howard, Norman R 
Hruska, Sen. Roman L 
Hudson, Morley A 
Hudson, Robert C., Jr 
Hughes, Sarah Tilghman 
Humanities, National Council on the-_- 
Humphrey, Sen. Hubert H 
Hungary, Ambassador to U.S__-_------ 
Hunter, 
Hunter, Julius 
Hutchison Cancer Research Center_--_- 


Iceland, tax convention with U.S__--.-. 
Illinois 
Disaster assistance 
U.S. attorney 
US. district judge 
Import Bank of the United States, Ex- 
port 
Imports 
Dairy products. 
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Oil. See Oil 

Income, guaranteed annual 

Independence Day, 1975 

Independent voters 

Indiana, Lieutenant Governor 

Indians, coal rights 

Indochina, refugees 

Indonesia, President Suharto 

Inflation. See Economy, national 

Information, United States Advisory 
Commission on 

Ingersoll, Robert S 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization 

Interior, Department of the 
Budget deferrals and rescissions---- 
Indian lands, coal rights 859 
Secretary 730, 759, 781, 974, 988 

Interlochen Arts Academy 745 

International Atomic Energy Agency. 937, 

1 


789 


International Development, Agency 

International Energy Agency 

International Monetary Fund 

Internationa! radio broadcasting... 817, 818 

International Sales Corporation, Do- 
mestic 

International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association 

International Telecommunications Un- 
ion 

International Women’s Year, 1975, Na- 
tional Commission on the Observ- 

760, 1028 


751 


International Women’s Year, 
Nations World Conference for 
Interstate Commerce Commission___ 726, 862 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin 730, 1031 
Interstate Highway System 717, 718, 728 
Iowa 


Republican Party 
Iowa Development Commission 
Iowa Farm Bureau 
Treland, Republic of 
Former President Eamon de Valera-_- 


911 
U.S. Ambassador to 95 
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Isbister, James D 
Israel 
See also Middle East 
Egyptian-Israeli agreement. 4 
927, 938, 943, 952, 954, 957, 959-961, 
986, 988, 991, 1003, 1020-1025 
News conference remarks 


766, 785 


Italy 
Ambassador to U.S.-.--.---------_-- 
Prime Minister Moro 


759 


Jackson, Sen. Henry 
Jackson, Rev. Jesse 


Japan 
Joint statements ’ 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Miyazawa. 833 
Prime Minister Miki 833-835, 850 

Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram, United States- 

Javits, Sen. Jacob K 


Jobs. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 

Johansen, Maj. Gen. Eivind H 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 

Johnson, E. Edward 


Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General 
Attorney General 762, 986, 1019, 1025 
Clemency functions 1019, 1025 
Criminal first offenders 
Deputy Attorney General 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 

istration 


Kalispell, Mont 
Kansas 

Governor 

Republican Party 

US. attorney 

US. district judge 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kante, Mamadou Boubacar 
Karamanliis, Constantine 
Karpatkin, Rhoda H. 
Kasten, Repr. Robert W., Jr 
Kauffmann, John Hoy 
Kavanagh, Jack 


Kekkonen, Urho . 5 
Kennedy, John F., Center for the Per- 


Kentucky 


US. district judge 
Kieber, Walter 
Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich 
King, Billie Jean 
Kirkland, Lane 


759, 784, 785, 787, 791, 792, 794, 796, 
815, 828, 833, 845, 865, 938, 943, 944, 
954, 959, 961, 1008 
Klamath River Compact Commission_-- 
Kleppe, Thomas S 
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Kleve, Jean M 
Knauer, Virginia 


Kohnen, Ralph B., Jr 

Kompfner, Rudolf. 

Korea, Republic of, U.N. membership- 
Kosciuszko, Tad 

Kovacevic, 





Kratzer, Myron B 
Kubasov, Valery N 


Kuhfuss, William J 
Kuwait, Ambassador to US. 


Labor. See specific business or industry 
Labor, Department of 
Secretary 712, 730, 883, 911, 986, 988 
Under Secretary 


Labor Relations Act, National 709 
Labor Relations Board, National____ 740, 784 
Lacy, Dan-_- T19 
Ladd, Jeffrey R 
Lagomarsino, Repr. Robert J 
Land and land use, energy develop- 
ment 
Landon, Alfred 
Landrieu, Moon 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration 968, 1000 
Law enforcement and crime. See Crime 
and law enforcement 
Law of the Sea Conference_ 909, 916, 922, 947 
Lebanon, release of Col. Morgan____ 736, 738 





Letters, Messages, Telegrams 


See also Congress, Communications 
to 
Apollo-Soyuz space mission, message 
to Soviet cosmonauts and American 
astronauts 
Cape Verde, U.S. recognition, letter to 
President Aristedes Pereira 
Jewish High Holy Days, message 
Labor Day, message 
Resignations 
Army Department, exchange of 
letters with Secretary Howard H. 
Callaway 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, exchange of letters with 
President William J. Casey. 
General Services Administration, 
exchange of letters with Admin- 
istrator Arthur F. Sampson 
Interior Department, exchange of 
letters with Secretary Stanley K. 
Hathaway 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, exchange of letters with 
Chairman Ray Garrett, Jr 
White House Staff, exchange of let- 
ters with Counsel to the President 
William E. Casselman IT 


Women's Equality Day, 1975, mes- 


Libby, Mont. 


Library of Congress 
Librarian 





Liechtenstein, Foreign Minister Kieber_ 
Liggett, William N 

Liinamaa, Keijo 

Loans, student 

Loeffler, Thomas G 

Long. Sen. Russell 

Longley, Gov. James 

Longshoremen, grain shipment stop- 





MacAvoy, Paul Webster. 
Macdonald, Donald S 
Mackinac Island, Mich 

Madeira, Eugene L 

Mahon, Repr. George H. 1014, 1015 
Maine, Republican State legislators..... 959 
Mali, Ambassador to U.S_.------------ 
Management and Budget, Office of, Di- 





7 , 
Management Committee, President’s 
Labor 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike 
Marck, Chuck 
Mariana Islands, Northern 
Marijuana, decriminalization 
Marine Mammal Commission 
Maritime Commission, Federal 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
Convention on the Intergovern- 


Maritime industry. See Ships and ship- 
ping 


Marvin, Daniel E., Jr 
Maryland, Governor. 
Mashologu, Teboho J. 
Mass Transportation Administration, 
767, 785 
846, 911, 986 
909 


Urban 





Mayors, United States Conference of__ 

Mazzanti, Deborah Szekely 

McAllister, Tom 

McClellan, Sen. John 

McCormick, Brooks 

McCormick, Mrs. Brooks 

McCulloch, William 

McCullough, John 

McDonald, Jack 

McDonald, John 

McFall, Repr. John J 

McFarlane, Maj. Robert C 

McGinnis, Brig. Gen. Charles Irving__-- 

McKnight, Frank G 

McNamara, Robert S 

McNeil, Robert L., Jr 

Meany, George 

Meats. imports 

Mediation Board, National 

Medical Science Program, 
States-Japan Cooperative 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Finland 
President Urho Kekkonen 
Prime Minister Keijo Liinamaa_-_- 
France, President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


848 


Indonesia, President Suharto 

Italy, Prime Minister Aldo Moro 

Japan, Prime Minister Miki_. 833-835, po 

Poland, First Secretary Edward 
794-804, 806 

Romania, President Nicolae 

Ceausescu 
Spain, Prime Minister Carlos Arias 
Minister of State 


Saudi Arabia, 
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Meetings With Foreign Leaders—Continued 
Prime Minister Suleyman 
808, 848, 850 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Foreign Minister Gromyko--.- 1031, 1032 
General Secretary Leonid Brezh- 
nev 
United Kingdom, 
Harold Wilson 
Yugoslavia 
President Josip Tito 
Prime Minister Dzemal Bijedic_-_-_- 


Mehrtens, W. O 


Prime Minister 


" g49 


Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Combined Federal Campaign... 755, 1020 


Mencher, Bruce S 
Mental health centers, community-_---_ 
Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 


788 


Metcalfe, Ralph H 

MIA’s and POW’s 

Michelsen, Alfonso Lopez 

Michigan, Governor 

Mid-America Committee for Interna- 
tional Business and Government Co- 
operation 733, 759, 760 

Middle East 
See also specific country 
Civilian employees in U.N. zone 


Negotiations . 
News conference remarks__ 816, 817, 1022 
PBS interview 
President’s meeting with former Sen- 

ator Fulbright 
Secretary Kissinger’s visit 


Miller, Arthur R 

Miller, Capt. Charles T 

Miller, John C 

Milliken, Gov. William G 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Mining, surface 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Minnesota, disaster assistance 

Minorities 
Economic situation 696-698, 752, 753 
Voting rights 753, 770, 837, 850 
White House Conference on Domestic 

and Economic Affairs 

Mississippi River Basin Commission, 
Upper 

Mississippi River Commission 

Missouri 


Missouri River Basin Commission 
Mitchell, Clarence M., Jr 
Miyazawa, Kiichi 
Monagan, Robert T., Jr 
Monopolies 
Montana 

Disaster assistance 

U.S. attorney. 


Morgan, Col. Ernest R 
Morgan, Repr. Thomas E 


Mortgage Association, Federal 
tional 

Mortgages 

Morton, Rogers, C. B 

Moskow, Michael H 

Moynihan, Daniel P 

Murphy, Betty Southard 

Muskie, Sen. Edmund S 

Mutual and balanced force reductions. 
See Arms control and disarmament 

Mutual Cooperation and _ Security, 


701, 949 
712, 730, 859, 950 


Narcotics. See Drug abuse 
N 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 

National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity 

National Advisory Council on Equality 
of Educational Opportunity. 

National Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration 

Administrator 
Distinguished Service Medal 

National Armed Forces Museum Ad- 
visory 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 

National Baptist Convention 

National Cancer Advisory Board 

National Cherry Festival 

National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works-_ 

National Commission on the Observance 
of International Women’s Year, 1975- 
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760, 
1028 
National Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages 
National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships and the National Housing 
Partnership 
National Day of Prayer 
National Employ the 
Week, 
National Environmental Research Cen- 
ter 701, 712, 713 
National Farm Family of the Year. 
National Federation of Republican 
Women 
National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration 775, 785 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 
National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee 
National Hispanic Heritage Week, 1975_ 
National Housing Goal 
National Institutes of Health 
National Labor Relations Act 
National Labor Relations Board_ 740, 784, 887 
National League of Families of Ameri- 
can Prisoners and Missing in South- 
east 7154, 784 
National Medal of Science 1027, 1032 
National Mediation Board 
National Naval Medical Center. 
National Republican Club of Capitol 
Hill 
National Saint Elizabeth Seton Day---- 
National School Lunch Week, 1975 
National Science Foundation 
National security, news conference re- 
marks 
National Security Council, meetings 
with President 784, 862, 
National Study Commission on Records 
and Documents of Federal Officials_- 


Handicapped 
10 


980 
981 
1018 
184 


1021 


1031 


974, 

988 

National Transportation Safety Board, 

862 

Natural gas 
Deregulation 
Gas pipeline 952 
Regulatory reform 704. 705, 707 
Shortages __.. 849, 880, 960, 987, 988, 1016 

Navajo Indians 

Naval Medical Center, National 

Naval submarine, go-go dancer 

Needham, Pamela G 

Neel, James Van Gundia 

Neiger, Capt. Ralph E 

Neill, Denis M 

Nelsen, aoa 


Nessen, 


1016 


719, 
6, 762, 787, 804, 816, 865, 910, 964 
Nevada, Governor. 
New England River Basins Commission. 
New Hampshire 
Governor 
Special Senatorial election 


174 


849, 
922, 982-985 
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New Jersey 
Disaster assistance 
Governor --.-- 
New Orleans, U.S.S_..---------------- 
New York, Governor 
New York, N.Y., finincial situation... 959, 
1031 
Mewnett Rao oe eee ce nene 918-926 
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News Conferences 


July 12 (No. 17) 

Aug. 2 (Air Force One) 

Aug. 7 (Public Broadcasting System) - 
Aug. 15 (Vail Symposium) 

Aug. 25 (Milwaukee TV interview) --- 
Sept. 16 (No. 18) 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 
Assassination attempt, Press Secre- 


903 


815, 838, 854, 856, 886, 903, 906, 918, 
919, 952, 970, 983, 1020 

Nielsen, Arthur C., Jr 

Nimmer, Melville B 

Nimmerrichter, Loretta 

Nixon, Richard M 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
News conference remarks 
President’s Helsinki trip, remarks- — 
Secretary General 986 
Supreme Allied Commander 
Turkey, military bases... 720-723, 791, 801 
U.S. forces 792, 848 

North Carolina 
Governor 
US. district judge 

North Dakota, disaster assistance 

Northern Mariana Islands, common- 
wealth status 

Norwegian-American Day, 1975 

Nuclear energy, electric utilities con- 
struction 


Nurse training 
Nursing homes 
Nusbaum, Justine L 


O'Callaghan, Gov. Mike 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission 
Oceans 
Coastal boundaries 
Oceanographic programs 
Office. See other part of title 
Offset talks 
Ohio 
Disaster assistance 
Governor 
Ohio River Basin Commission 
Chio River Valley White House Con- 
ference 703, 713 
Oil 
Alaskan pipeline 
Barrel fee imposition 
Decontrol of domestic oil 
740, 748, 760, 763, 765, 779, 784, 
816, 818, 849, 854, 857, 858, 918, 
952, 959, 960, 974, 975. 980, 983, 
988, 989, 1008, 1015, 1016 
Domestic production 721, 
736, 737, 740, 748, 769, 857, 858, 925, 
943, 1008, 1015, 1016 
Import fees, court decision 


943, 945 


737, 
785, 
919, 
986, 


137, 

763, 857, 858, 1007, 1015, 1016 
Offshore rights 922 
Pollution 
Price increases 
Shale development 
Supply to Israel 
Veto of price control extension 

975, 980, 983, 988 
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Oklahoma 
Disaster assistance 
Governor 
Older persons. See Elderly 
nk 





O'Neill, Repr. Thomas P., Jr 
Oregon 
Governor 
Republican Party 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 
Organized crime 
Orlebeke, Charles J. 
Orr, Lt. Gov. 
Ottoman, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Outstanding Disabled Veteran Award__ 
Overland Park, Kans 


Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission 


Panuzio, 
Papua New Guinea, independence cere- 


Paraho Development Corporation 
Parks, William W. 

Patricelli, Robert E 

Pauling, Linus Carl 

Pearson, Sen. James B 

Peck, Ralph Brazelton 

Pekin, Ill 

Pelé 

Pennsylvania, Governor 

Peoria, Ill 

Percy, Sen. Charles H 

Pereira, Aristedes 

Perk, Ralph J 

Perle, E. Gabriel 

Permian Basin Petroleum Museum_--_-_ ioe, 


Perry, Lowell W 
Personnel Interchange, 
Commission on 
Peterborough, N.H 
Peterson, Russell W 701, 702, 999 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Or- 


Petroleum Museum, Permian Basin__- 1014, 
1032 
Petroleum price review bill, veto___ 763, 785 
Phelps, Lt. Gov. William 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s 
Council on 


Pillsbury, Sally W 
Pineland Hospital and Training Cen- 


Pingel, John S 

Pitzer, Kenneth Sanborn 

Poland 
First Secretary Gierek 

784, 881, 882, 1000, 1001 

Joint statements 798, 802, 806 
Poznan International Trade Fair_... 784 
President’s trip 784, 794-804, 806, 848 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Pollack, Irving M. 

Pollution. See Environment 

Poor persons, Federal programs____ 999, 1000 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Portugal, government crisis 

Postal Service, United States 

784, 881, 882, 1000, 1001 

Potomac River Basin, Interstate Com- 

mission on the 730, = 


Powerplant siting 

POW’s and MIA’s 

Poznan International Trade Fair 
Prayer, National Day of 

Prayer day proclamations 
President Ford Committee 


Presidential Clemency Board 


Presidential Scholars 

President’s Commission on Olympic 
Sports 

President’s Commission on Personnel 
Interchange 

President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation 

President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 

President's goals 

President’s Labor-Management Com- 

735, 986, 1031 

President’s security 990, 1023 

President’s travel 
Domestic 


736, 741, 759, 890, 891 
701, 703, 712 
705 
put Bay -1009, 1011, 1031 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort McHenry, Md 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Interlochen, Mich 
Kalispell, 
Kansas City, Mo 


710 


Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich__- 

Libby, Mont 

Mackinac Island, Mich 

Midland, Tex 

Milwaukee, Wis 894, 903, 907, 911 

Minneapolis, Minn 869, 874, 876 

TOWNE TEE Bn ca a 919, 923 

Overland Park, Kans 

Pekin, Ill 

Peoria, Ill 

Peterborough, N.H 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Portsmouth, N.H 

Rifle, Colo 

Sacramento, Calif 

St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 

Traverse City, Mich 

Vail, Colo 

WAR hs ei ae 

Foreign 
Finland 808-814, 848, 849 
Germany, Federal Republic of. 790—794, 
806, 807, 848 

794-804, 806, 848 


989, 994, 996 
939-952, 959 
745, 759 
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826-831, 849 
President’s veto power 703, 
704, 706, 734, 772, 924, 925, 1005, 1008, 

1011 
President’s views on term in office 2 
738, 838-840, 957 
Preston, Bruce 712 
Price Stability, Council on Wage and_.. 730, 


Price and wage controls 

Principe, independence ceremonies-_-_--_ 
Pritchard, Repr. Joel 

Privacy issues, child support program--_ 


Proclamations 


Citizenship Day and Constitution 
Week, 1975 (Proc. 4384) 

Columbus Day, 1975 (Proc. 4388) -_-- 

Fire Prevention Week, 1975 (Proc. 
4387) 

General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, 1975 
(Proc. 4391) 

Leif Erikson Day, 1975 (Proc. 4392) -- 

Meat imports from Canada (Proc. 
4382) 

National Employ the Handicapped 
Week, 1975 (Proc. 4394) 

National Hispanic Heritage Week, 
1975 (Proc. 4385) 

National Saint Elizabeth Seton Day 
(Proc. 4390) 


Proclamations—Continued 


National School Lunch Week, 1975 
(Proc. 4393) 

Norwegian-American Day, 1975 (Proc. 
4386) 

Veterans Day, 1975 (Proc. 4389) 

Women’s Equality Day, 1975 (Proc. 





Project Independence 
Property Council, Federal 
Public Broadcasting System, interview- 
Public Buildings Service, Commis- 
sioner 
Public employees, strikes 
Public service employment bill, veto_-_ 
Puerto Rico 
Disaster assistance 
US. attorney 
Puksta, Charles P 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day, 1975, General. 1017 


Quie, Repr. Albert H. 


Radio broadcasting, international__ 817, 818 
Radio Free Europe 

Radio regulations 751 
Railroad Administration, Federal... 767, 785 
Railroads, labor negotiations 

Railway and Airline Clerks, Brother- 


Rampton, Gov. Calvin L 

Randolph, Sen. Jennings 

Raspberry, William 

Rathe, Janet J 156 

Ray, Gov. Robert D__-_- 717, 731, 865, 867, 986 

Reagan, Ronald 741, 

907, 956, 982, 984, 989, 990 

Records and Documents of Federal 

Officials, National Study Commission 


Red Cross, American National 

Reed, Travis Edwin 

Rees, Albert 

Refugee program 

Regula, Repr. Ralph S 

Regulatory reform 
705, 707, 724-726, 735, 740, 759, 868, 
883, 892, 893, 895, 950, 963, 1009, 1010 


Reports to the President 


Energy Research and Development 
Administration, report 712, 713 

United Nations World Conference for 
International Women’s Year, US. 
delegation 


Republican Party 
Arkansas Party leaders 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Illinois campaign 
Iowa 
Kansas City fundraising dinner 
Kansas GOP Capitol Club 


Minnesota 

Montana party leaders 

National Chairman 

National Committee 

National Federation of Republican 
Women 1 

National Republican Club of Capitol 
Hill 

News conference remarks 

Oregon fundraising dinner 

PBS interview 

Rhode Island 

Texas fundraising luncheon 


Research and development 
Environmental 
Federal support. 


Resignations and Retirements 


Agriculture Department 
Assistant Secretary 
Rural Telephone Bank, Board of 
Directors 760, 806 
Air Force Department, Assistant Sec- 








Resignations and Retirements—Continued 


Ambassadors, United States 
Australia and the Republic of 
Nauru a 
Central African Republic 
Army Department, Secretary 
Asian Development Bank, U.S. Direc- 





Committee for Purchase from the 
Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped, members 

Environmental Protection Agency, 
Assistant Administrator 

Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, President and Chairman-- 

Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors 

Federal Property Council, Executive 
Secretary 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 


General Services Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 
Geothermal Coordination and Man- 
agement Project, Chairman 
Housing and Urban Development 
Department 
New Community Development Cor- 
poration, General Manager. 
Interior Department, Secretary 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Interstate Commission 

Potomac River Basin, Federal Com- 
misioner 

Justice Department, Assistant Attor- 
ney General 

Klamath River Compact Commission, 
Federal Representative and Chair- 
man 

National Advisory Council on Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity, 

National Cancer Advisory Board, 

National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, member 

National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee, member 

National Labor 
member 

National Science Foundation, Assist- 
ant Director__ 

National Transportation 
Board, member 

President’s Commission on Personnel 
Interchange, member 

President's Labor-Management Com- 
mittee, member 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Chairman 

Treasury Department, Deputy Under 
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Wage and price controls 
Wage and Price Stability, Council on 
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Wagonseller, James M 
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Washington 
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District of 


Republican Party 
Washington, D.C. 
Columbia 
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Water treatment 
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Wedgeworth, Robert 
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White House Staff 
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Deputy Assistants to the President-- 
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Press Secretary ’ 
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